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the Commission but only to the 
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THE MEDIA IN MONTANA: 

ITS EFFECTS ON MINORITIES AND WOMEN 



—A report prepared by the Montana 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 



ATTRIBUTION: 

The findings and recommendations contained 
in this report are those of the Montana 
Advisory Committee to the United States. 
Commission on Civil Rights and, as such, 
are not attributable to the Commission. 

This report has been prepared by the State 
Advisory Committee for submission to the 
Commission, and will be considered by the 
Commission in formulating its recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress. 



RIGHT OF RESPONSE: 

:Prior to the publication of a report, the 
State Advisory Committee affords to all 
individuals or organizations that may be 
defamed, degraded, or incriminated by any 
material contained in the report an 
opportunity to respond in writing to such 
material. All responses received have been 
incorporated, appended, or otherwise 
reflected in the publication. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



MONTANA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE U.S. COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
June 1976 



MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
Arthur S . Flemming , Chairman 
Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 
Frankie M, 'Freeman 
Robert S. Rankin 
Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 
Murray Saltzman 



John A. Buggs, Staff Director 
Sirs and Madam: 

The Montana Advisory Committee submits this report pursuant 
to its responsibility to inform the Commission about civil 
rights problems in this State. 

During our investigation, which included a 1-day conference 
in Missoula^ Mont.^ April 12, 1975, we examined the effects 
of the television and newspaper media on minorities and 
women in terms of employment and image-making. From prior 
field interviews and information presented at the media 
conference the Advisory Committee determined that minorities 
and women are underrepresented in visible and/or decision- 
making positions in the television and newspaper industries. 
The Advisory Committee concerned itself with imagery to the 
extent that false or misleading imagery may convey 
derogatory misconceptions of minorities and women. The 
Advisory Committee found that misleading images of 
minorities and women contribute to or reinforce in the 
public mind distorted beliefs about these groups. 

The discriminatory employment practices and stereotyped 
images projected by the television and newspaper media in 
the State have a particularly adverse effect on Native 
Americans since they constitute 70 percent of the minority 
population. 

At Montana television stations^ Native Americans and other 
minorities are absent from on-camera positions. None of the 



five major dailies in the State employs minority men or 
women as news reporters or editorial writers. This report 
cQ.so documents that nonminority women occupy few of the 
decisionmaking positions at newspaper and television 
stations. 

Based on findings of our study, we are urging the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission to establish alternative reporting 
forms for the exclusive use of the media industry. 
Alternative forms would facilitate accurate reporting of 
cross-tabulated race, sex, and job classifications of 
employees and strengthen affirmative action plan monitoring 
by the Federal Government. 

We are also asking that media interest groups combine their 
efforts to form a Montana Press Council which would be a 
self -monitoring miechanism for local newspapers and 
television stations with regard to equal employment and true 
image projection. 

This report on the media in Montana is the first of its kind 
ever undertaken by a State Advisory Committee. We request 
that you, as the chief officials of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, urge the Federal agencies indicated in this 
report to strengthen rules and adopt guidelines which would 
eliminate the stereotyped images and underutilization of 
minorities and women employed at all levels in the media. 

Respectfully, 

/s/ 

HELEN PETERSON 
Chairperson 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The United States Commission on civil Rights, created by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, is an independent, bipartisan 
agency of the executive branch of the Federal Government, 
By the terms of the act, as amended, the Commission is 
charged with the following duties pertaining to denials of 
the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, 
religion, or national origin, or in the administration of 
justice: investigation of individual discriminatory denials 
of the right to vote; study of legal developments with 
respect to denials of the equal protection of the law; 
appraisal of the laws and policies of the United States with 
respect to denials of equal protection of the law; 
maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information 
respecting denials of equal protection of the law; and 
investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or 
discrimi aation in the conduct of Federal elections. The 
Commission is also required to submit reports to the 
President and the Congress at such time as the Commission, 
the Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 



THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights has been established in each of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended. The Advisory 
Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve 
without compensation. Their functions lander their mandate 
from the Commission are to; advise the Commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective States on 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission; advise 
the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the 
preparation^ of reports of the Commission to the President 
and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations from individuals, public and private 
organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent 
to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; 
initiate and forward advice and recommendations to the 
Commission upon matters in which the Commission shall 
request the assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and 
attend, as observers, any open hearing or conference which 
the Commission may hold within the State. 
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"The problem won't go away in the media 
until it goes away in all of America. It 
therefore follows that to have a truer 
balance of content^ a better sensitivity 
...they (minorities and women) must be in 
position to be heard and seen in the 
media. " 



Excerpt from Minorities and the 
Media, Ford Foundation Report, 
I^ov ember 1974 
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I. BACKGROUND 



The media of communications in America are not all- 
powerful but they are powerful enouqh. A paragraph on 
the front paqe of one of the daily newspapers, a TV 
camcira's focus on the face of a candidate, can make or 
break him fherl at the polls. so the media are forever 
cusserl and discussed, and if they disappeared, one of 
the most pervasive forces shaping our society would be 
gone. » 

The broadcast media (television and radio) and the 
written media (newspapers and magazines) have become riajor 
transmitters^ of cultural standards, myths, values, roles, 
and images, reaching people of every socioeconomic status. 
Virtually every American household has at least one 
d^i^''9^i°[! /he "typical" viewer watches 3.5 hours per 

r'.onL nn''''^ °^ ^-'^0 P-'"- ""til midnight. 2 

In 1974, 97 percent of U.S. homes received at least one 
newspaper a day and 75 percent subscribed to at least one 
news magazine or magazine of national events. 3 Because of 
such wide-reaching exposure, the written and electronic 
media have tremendous image-making impact.* 

ri^ni^^^T^: the Federal Communications Commission 

conducted a study which revealed that only about 1 in 

10 broadcast employees was a member of "one of four key 
minority groups - black. Oriental, Native American, and 
Spanish surnamed American." The results of this study and 
several others prompted the Montana Advisory Committee to 
the U.S. commission on civil Rights to become concerned 
about numerous media issues associated with minorities and 
women in their state. The overall purpose of the Advisory 
Committee's media project in Montana is to create an 
awareness on the part of the media industry, the minority 
community, and the general public of the importance of 
access to the media by all segments of the population and 
the need for change in existing practices and attitudes 
within the media industry. 

The Advisory Committee focused its attention on 
newspapers and television stations in the State. Two maior 
issues are employment opportunities and the images projected 
m the media of minorities and women. These are the focus 
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of a media study which the Advisory Committee beqan in 
December 1974. Radio stations in Montana are cyenerally 
small. They were not included within the scope of this 
initial media study. Although the listening audience ia 
substantial^ they offer few employment opportunities and 
their imaqe-making impact may be minimal. 

Prior to developing this report^ Commission staff and 
Montana Advisory Committee members conducted several months 
of interviews in Montana of management and staff of 
newspapers, news services, and television stations. Other 
nonmedia persons were also interviewed, including faculty 
and students from the University of Montana, Montana State 
University, and numerous other individuals and groups 
interested in media-related issues. 

On April 12, 19^5, the Advisory Committee sponsored a 
1-day conference on the media, which was held in Missoula. 
Its purpose was to explore further issues relating to 
minorities and women and the media, to air them in a public 
forum^ and to gather additional information for a report. 
Representatives from all television stations and major 
newspapers in the State were invited to attend, as were many 
other interested persons and groups. TV stations in Great 
Falls and Missoula sent representatives to the conference, 
as did newspapers from Great FallS|» Butte, Billings, Helena, 
and Missoula. Those media representatives who did not 
attend supplied the Advisory Committee with relevant 
information. Total conference participants, including 
panelists, workshop moderators, and audience, totaled 100 to 
150 persons. 
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Notes to Chapter I 



!• Karen DeWitt, "The Economics ^bf" the Black Media^" Black 
Enterpris e^ vol, 5, no. 2, September 1974, p. 17. 

2. Br oadcasting Yearbook , 1974, p. 69. 

3. DeWitt, "Economics of Black Media," p. 18. 

4. David Holbrookr "Media Reflection," Federal 
Communicati ons Commission News, vol. XXI, June 26, 1973. 
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II. OVERVIEW OF THE MEDIA IN MONTANA 



In one of the most colorful and controversial chapters 
of Inside U,S .A. » ^ John Gunther rep. *ted that during the 
early 1900 's Anaconda Copper Company had "a constrictor like 
grip on much that goes on in Montana," Anaconda began to 
relax its grip in the 1930*Sy but until that time the 
company controlled almost all elections^ dragging in the 
"cemetery vote" where necessary. Anaconda also owned most 
of the newspapers of Montana, thus stifling public debate 
and offering Montana only a homogenized, sanitized view of 
the State and the world. Dissent was so frowned upon that 
letters to the editor were never printed. 2 

A vital ally of Anaconda was the Montana Power Company. 
Often the two were referred to as "the Twins" or simply as 
"the Company. " Their close union was symbolized by 
interlocking directorates and their use of the same legal 
counsel. 

Widespread and positive change in Montana began in the 
early 1930* s when W. H. Hoover assumed the presidency of 
Anaconda. However, forces more powerful than personalities 
were also causing Anaconda to change. It was becoming a 
massive corporation, and new economic forces, oil and timber 
among them, changed the economic complexion of the State and 
thus changed Anaconda.3 Ownership of the newspapers became 
more of an embarrassment than a source of strength to the 
company. In 1959 the papers were sold to the Iowa-based Lee 
chain and for the first time in more than half a century, 
Montana had a legitimate, free press. 

Today, national chains own many Montana newspapers. 
Nationally, chain newspapers hold 60 percent of the daily 
newspaper circulation. In Montana, chain ownership among 
the 13 dailies is even more extensive. The proportion of 
daily circulation held by chain newspapers is more than 95 
percent. ♦ Lee newspapers operate in Butte, Helena, Missoula, 
and Billings. The Cowles chain, headquartered in 
Minneapolis, owns the Great Falls Tribune; Scripps-Howard 
owns the dailies in Bozeman and Havre. 

The concentration of ownership among Montana's 12 
tel evision stations is similar. Western Broadcasting 
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Company owns stations in Kalispell and Missoula and a 
satellite station^ in Butte; the Montana Television Network 
owns stations in Butt .s Eillinqs, and Great Falls, and a 
satellite in Missoula, Harriscope owns stations in Billings 
and Great Falls, In addition, virtually all television 
cable service in Montana's major population centers is owned 
by Teleprompter, the largest TV cable company in the Nation, 
or by Community Telecommunications, Inc. There are 
independent stations in Glendive, Helena, and Miles City, 

The Montana media, particularly the major newspapers, 
are very different than they were 15 years ago. In 1972 
remarks before the Montana Committee for the Humanities, 
Jerry Holloron, former Montana bureau chief for Lee 
Newspapers, said, ''I fear that the fact that the Montana 
press is a lot better than it used to te is being used as an 
excuse for the fact that the Montana press is not nearly as 
good as it could or should be," He went on to say: 

Chain ownership allows expenditures for news coverage 
that otherwise would be impossible, A chain newspaper, 
so the theory goes, also has greater financial 
resources with which to weather periods of local 
financial distress. . . . 

Although chain ownership of the media in Montana has 
these advantages, Mr, Holloron also expressed his concern 
regarding its disadvantages: 

I think we must fear this statewide trend toward group 
ownership of the media, ..at its worst, chain ownership 
of the Montana media could mean chain control of news • 
and editorial policy. In short, it could mean a return 
to Anaconda Company journalism,* 

His comment about the return to "Anaconda Company 
journalism" is also reflected in the views expressed about 
media accountability. The Anaconda Company type of 
journalism remained accountable only to the Anaconda 
Company, but today the media seeks to be accountable to the 
public it serves. 

Many journalists firmly believe in active competition 
in terms of accurate, "hardhitting," and "solid" reporting. ^ 
Such competition exists in Montana. For example, the Great 
Falls Tribune and the Lee newspapers have a healthy 



competition for coverage of State governirent and legislative 
activities. 



Mike Voeller^ editor of the Independent Record r stated 
at the Montana Advisory Committee's conference that the role 
of the newspaper "is simply to mirror the community r to 
print what's going on.'' (transcript ^ P* 77)® Montana's media 
•does "mirror" some segments of the community. However, its 
coverage of all segments was questioned by Jerry Holloron in 
his concluding remarks before the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities: 

I don't think that we — and I include myself -have 
done an adequate job of discussing the real problems 
facing Montana Indians , the Montana consumer 17 the 
Montana poor^ the Montana resident who watches with 
impotence as his [sic] environment is polluted or 
stripped away. ^ 

In addition, Jerry Holloron' s article in the Montana 
Journalism Revi ew reported that most Montanans live in one- 
newspaper towns, and radio and television in the State, with 
few exceptions, are not providing in-depth coverage of 
controversial State and local issues. 10 Today in Montana^ 
some of the local issue.': involve problems confronting 
minorities and women. *; 'Montana Advisory Committee is 
concerned with these issues and also with the guestion of 
the accurate reporting of such issues or the failure to 
report them at all. (transcript, p. 106) 
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Notes to Chapter II 



1. John Gunther^ Inside U,S.A. (New York: Harper and Row* 
19a7 & 1951) . 

2. Neal R. Piercer The Mountain States of America ^ (New 
Yorkr W. W. Norton & Co.r 1972) ^ p. 95. 

3. Ibid.r p. 96* 

a. Jerry Holloronr "Montana's Media: Area for 
Improvement" (speech before the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities r December 1972) ^ Montana Journalism Review 
(University of Montana School of Journalism) r no. 17 r 197a. 



5. A satellite station is a 
signals to a community from a 
community. 



transmitter used to bring 
television station in another 



6. Holloronr "Montana's Media r" p. 96. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Page numbers in parentheses cited here and hereafter in 
text refer to statements made at the Montana Advisory 
Committee's conference on the media April 12, 1975, as 
recorded in the offitrial transcript of that conference. 

9. Jerry Holloronr "Montana's Media: Area for 
Improvement. " 

10. Ibid. 
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Ill* EMPLOYMENT OF MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN THE MEDIA. 



Legal Background for Equal Employment Opportunity 

Equal employment opportunity, the right of all persons 
to work and to advance on the basis of merit and ability, 
has deep roots in our American heritage. For many years, 
this right has been severely restricted by discriminatory 
employment practices operating against various groups in our 
society. Conqress established a legal basis for equal 
employment in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, with 
strengthening amendments added in 1972. ^ Title VII of the 
act prohibits discrimination because of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin in all employment 
practices, including, hiring, firing, promotion, 
compensation, and other conditions of employment. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) was created to 
enforce Title VII and to assure equal treatment for all 
persons in employment. 

When equal employment laws were first enacted, it was 
qenerally believed that discrimination took place primarily 
through conscious, overt actions against individuals; 
therefore these laws expressly prohibited such actions, and 
to some degree overt discrimination has declined. 2 However, 
destructive, persistent employment discrimination remains, 
confirmed by statistical data on higher unemployment and 
underemployment. Nationally, underemployment figixres show 
that in 1973 while 33.6 percent of the employees in the 
entire work force held white collar, nonclerical jobs, only 
12.2 percent of the blacks and 15.2 percent of persons of 
Spanish-speaking background in the work force held these 
positions. Conversely, 49.1 percent of the blacks and 48.5 
percent of the persons of Spanish-speaking backqround held 
blue collar, semiskilled and unskilled jobs, while the 
overall percentage for these positions was 29.9 percent. 
Similarly, women constituted approximately 30 percent of the 
work force, but only 26 percent of women employed occupied 
white collar nonclerical positions, while 37.8 percent of 
the men in the work force held such jobs. 3 

. The lower incomes nationally of minorities and women 
are indications that they are still denied access to equal 
employment opportunities. In 1970 the median incomes for 
minority groups were lower in each instance than whites 
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whose median income was $9,961; the median income of blacks 
was $6r067r Spanish-surnamed Americans, $7r53a, and Native 
Americans r $7^323. Comparably the median income for white 
women was $2,516^ whereas that of white men was $6r863,^ 

Much discrimination persists through intentional acts. 
But the most pervasive discrimination today results from 
accepted^ often unintentional^ and seemingly neutral 
practices in the employment process. Employment systems 
perpetuate discriminatory effects of past discrimination 
even when original discriminatory acts have ceased^ thus 
creating unequal opportunities for many minorities and 
women. 5 For example, the United States Supreme Court held in 
Griqcrs v. Duke Power that a seemingly neutral job 
requirement that all employees be high school graduates had 
a disparate effect on black applicants. * The Court found 
that fewer blacks had high school diplomas than whites. The 
Court ordered the company to stop using the job 
qualification unless and until it could shpw by professional 
validation studies that ne diploma was job-related. 
Identification and elimination of such systemic 
discrimination resulting from regular employment practices 
are the major emphases of equal employment efforts today. 

Statistics by themselves may not show intentional 
discrimination, but they may reveal that minorities and 
women are disproportionately represented in some job 
classifications. For example, women of all races might be 
overrepresented in clerical positions and underrepresented 
in managerial positions, and minority men overrepresented in 
service occupations and underrepresented in professional 
occupations. Statistics which show such patterns constitute 
strong evidence of discriirinatory effects. 

Employment practices with regard to minorities and 
women at television stations 'are regulated by both the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) . The newspaper 
industry does not operate under a regulatory agency such as 
the FCC. Rather, equal employment opportunity by newspapers 
is enforced by EEOC alone. 

Many State and local government laws also prohibit 
employment discrimination. when EEOC receives 
discrimination charges, it defers them for a limited time 
period to certain State and local agencies. Such is its 
procedure with the Montana Human Rights Commission. 
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The State Human Rights Commission was established by 
the 43rd Legislative Assembly in 1974, and its Human Rights 
Bureau enforces the Montana Fair Employment Practice Act, 
last amended effective July 1, 197';."^ The act prohibits 
employment discrimination based on race, religion, color, 
national oriain, age, physical or mental handicap, and sex. 
The Human Rights Bureau is also responsible for 
investigating and conciliating discrimination complaints 
within Montana. 

Newspaper Employment in Montana 
Employment Data 

Figures from the 1970 census indicate that 694,409 
people live in Montana. Of these 35^738 (5 percent) are 
Native Americans, Spanish-surnamed, or black. Native 
Americans comprise the largest proportion of these minority 
group persons (26,094 or 73 percent), followed by Spanish- 
surnamed (7,771 or 22 percent), and black (1,873 or 5 
percent) . 8 There are 9,077 minority members in the civilian 
work force and 1,318 (14.5 percent) of these are unemployed, 
as compared to 5.8 percent unemployed nonminorities*^ 

Thirty-seven percent (91,589) of the workers in the 
Montana labor force are women and 6.8 percent (6,215) are 
unemployed. Women hold proportionately fewer, 8 percent 
(20,030), of the more prestigious prof essional and 
managerial positions. Minority women are even less 
represented, only 0.2 percent (494) in professional fields, 
although they constitute 35 percent of the minority labor 
force, 2 percent of the civilian labor force, and 3.5 
percent of the female labor force. 

Employment information regarding the number of 
minorities and women on the staff of several newspapers in 
the State was made public at the Montana Advisory 
Committee's conference on the media. The State Advisory 
Committee determined that data on the civilian labor force 
and the unemployment rate should be presented for a three- 
county area. These areas assure a wider geographical area 
of recruitment of minorities by employers and a commuting 
radius of approximately 60 miles. 

According to representatives for Lee newspapers, the 
Montana Standard in Butte employs 80 persons. Of 16 
professionals, 5 are women and 2 are Native American males; 
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of 8 department heads, 1 is a woman. They employ a total of 
4 Native Americans who constitute 5 percent of their work 
force. Professional women are 30 percent of their 
pro f essional employees. 

The Billings Gazette is one of four Montana newspapers 
owned by the Lee newspaper chain. As of March 1975, the 
Gazette employed 182 persons~125 men (69 percent) and 57 
women (31 percent) . Only 2 women are in management 
positions and 10 are in professional positions. Of the 
newsroom's 45 employees, 18 (40 percent) are women. Over 
half of the women hold clerical positions. There is only 
one woman edi tor, compared to five men, but a good 
representation among the 14 reporters, half of whom are 
women. ^ ^ 

The Billings Gazette has only 10 (6 percent) minority 
members on its staff of 182, only one minority male in a 
professional position, and none in decisionmaking positions. 
Only one minority member, a man, holds one of the nine 
trainee positions, a blue collar production position. of 
the five minority women, all hold clerical, services, or 
sales jobs. 12 following chart shows a breakdown of 

employees by minority status and sex. 
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Billings Gazette 



Occupation 


Total 


Men 


White 

Women 


Minority 
Men Women 


Professional 


25 


14 


10 


1* 


0 


Otricials & 
Managers 


30 


28 


2 


0 


0 


Technicians 


6 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Sales Worker 


14 


8 


5 


0 


1** 


Office & 
Clerical 


nn 


10 


31 


0 


1* 

2** 


Craftsman 


43 


38 


2 


2* 
1** 


0 


Operatives 


15 


14 


0 


1** 


0 


Laborers 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Unskilled 


4 


2 


1 


0 


1** 


Total 


182 


120 


52 ' 


5 


5 



♦Native American 
**Spanish Origin 



The city of Billings is surrounded by the three 
counties of Yellowstone^ Carbon^ and Big Horn. According to 
U.S. Department of Labor statistics^ these counties have an 
available labor force of 40^837^ of whom 2^315 or 5.6 
percent are unemployed. The three-county area has 14^906 
women in the available labor force^ of whom 1^002 or 7 
percent are unemployed. Within the tricounty labor force^ 
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there are 1^245 minority group persons, overwhelmingly 
Native Americans, of whom 121 or 9,7 percent are 
unemployed. ^ ^ 

The Missoulian is another of the four newspapers owned 
by the Lee chain that presented employment information to 
the Advisory Committee. As of April 1974, the Missoulian 
employed 94 persons. The three top editorial positions 
(editor--in-chief , executive editor, and city editor) are 
held by white men. Eight of 1 1 news reporters are white 
women. The Missoulian has a three-person bureau in Helena, 
the State capitol, to cover State government. Its staff is 
all white male. The Missoulian' s five-person Flathead 
Bureau, located in Kalispell, covers the northern part of 
western Montana. The Flathead Bureau chief is a white 
woman. (transcript, p. 76) 

The Missoulian editor stated that "...we have one 
employee who is a part American Indian (male) who is the 
fourth-ranking person in the newsroom" (a feature editor), 
(transcript, p. 73) The Missoulian employs no minority men 
or women in any of its 11 news reporter positions. The 
following chart shows the Missoulian work force by minority 
status and sex. 
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Missoulian 



Occupation Total 

Professional 25 

Officials & 

Managers 9 

Technicians 3 

Sales Worker 16 

Office & 

Clerical 10 

Craftsman 25 

Operatives H 

Laborers 2 

Unskilled 0 

Total 911 

♦Native American 



White 
Men W omen 

14 9 



Minority 
Men Women 



8 
3 
7 

1 

21 
H 
2 
0 

60 



1 

0 
9 

8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
30 



1* 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1* 

0 
0 
0 
2 



1* 

0 
0 
0 

1* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
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The city of Missoula is surrounded by Lake, Missoula, 
and Ravalli counties, As of 1972, 7 percent of the 33,186 
persons in the civilian labor force were unemployed. The 
area has 11,9 82 women in the available labor force, of whom 
924 or 8 percent are unemployed. In addition, 1,288 
minority group persons, mainly Native Americans, are in the 
area labor force and 469 or 36.4 percent of those are 
unemployed. i ^ 

The Great Falls Tribune , the only major paper not owned 
by Lee newspapers, is also the only one in the State whose 
employees are unionized. The Tribune employs approximately 
195 persons, of whom 42 (22 percent) are women. The top 
four editorial positions are held by white men. The news 
reporting staff consists of 27 persons, one-third of whom 
are white women. The Tribune employs no minority reporters, 
nor are minorities represented at any decisionmaking level 
on the paper. 16 The paper employs one minority male in a 
blue collar occupation. The following chart is a breakdown 
by minority status and sex of the work force. 
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Great Falls Tribune 



White Minority 

Occupation Total Men Women Men Women 

Professional 2 11 0 0 

Officials & 

Managers 16 16 0 0 0 

Technicians 10 1 0 0 

Sales Worker 22 19 3 0 0 

Office & . 

Clerical 7C 37 33 0 0 

Craftsman 4 9 47 1 1* 0 

Operatives 3 3 30 3 0 0 

Laborers 0 0 0 0 0 

Unskilled 2 2 0 0 0 

Total 195 152 42 1 0 

♦Spanish Origin 



Great Falls is surrounded by the three counties of 
Cascade, Teton, and Chouteau. These counties have a labor 
force of 32,7 67 persons with 1,945 or 6 percent unemployed. 
There are 12,159 women in the available labor force,, of whom 
944 or 7 percent are unemployed. In addition^ 1,196- 
minorities, overwhelmingly Native Americans^ are in the 
labor force with 323 or 27 percent unemployed. i 7 

The Associated Press, one of two news services in 
Montana^ is located in Helena. The AP is the world's 
largest news gathering organization, operating in 106 
countries and every State in the United States. The Helena- 
based AP is a small operation with decisionmaking 
responsibility primarily in the hands of the white male 
bureau chief, Paul Freeman, and six full-time staff 
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reporters. Three of these are white women. None of the 
reporters. is a minority. (transcript^ p. 102) Mr. Freeman 
suggested that^ although available labor force inforjjiation 
is not particularly pertinent because of the small number of 
available decisionmaking positions^ there is a need for 
additional staff: 

Counting myself^ seven AP reporters^ full-time 
reporters^ are charged with covering an increasing^ a 
hugely increasing diet of news in the State. State 
government has expanded by roughly double. The amount 
of coverage needed in fields including the fields of 
news of women and minorities has at least doubled. The 
amount of even sports coverage in this State has at 
least doubled; the AP staff has remained the same, 
(transcript^ p. 79) . 

Several conference participants suggested that at such 
time when the AP staff can he expanded^ the hiring of 
minorities would be crucial. (transcript^ pp. 103^ 116) One 
conference participant said^ "The questions you should be 
asking yourselves and your staff in a rhetorical sense^ is 
why we do not have Indian newspaper reporters on our staff." 
(tr a n scri p t , p . 119) 

On the national level the Wire Service Guilds which 
represents about 1r300 AP employees across the country^ has 
charged the AP with employment discrimination on the basis 
of race and sex in a complaint filed in 197U with the EEOC. 
The guild charged discrimination in hiring^ recruitment^ 
training^ and promotion opportunities. Figures cited by the 
guild show only 20 blacks in news positions throughout the 
country. 18 of the 170 women employed by APr 120 are in news 
classifications r with no women serving as general 
executives^ bureau chiefs^ or foreign correspondents. of 
„the.™75 domestic ^correspondents^ . only. . two~ are... women. A9 „ 

Job level employment statistics on minorities and women 
are important in any inquiry into employment opportunities. 
However^ it is equally important to go beneath the surface 
of the data and figures^ as has been stated in Griggs v. 
Duke Power Co . ^o The message conveyed by this and other 
legal rulings 2 i is clear: if a statistical survey shows 
that minorities and women are not participating in an 
employer's work force at all levels in reasonable relation 
to their presence in the population and the labor force ^ the 
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burden of proof is on the employer to show that this is not 
the result of discrimination, however inadvertent. 22 

Newspaper representatives at the Montana Advisory 
Committee conference expressed the belief that statistics by 
themselves should not be used to measure the newspapers' 
intentions regarding the employment status of minorities and 
women. The Advisory Committee, therefore, raised questions 
about training programs, job responsibilities, recruiting, 
and affirmative action in general. In many instances, the 
Advisory Committee heard the response familiar for so long 
to those who have championed equal employment opportunity, 
that it is so difficult to find qualified minority and 
female applicants. 

"Actually, I believe that it is not the newspaper that 
has to deal with it; because as far as i know, the newspaper 
has had no applicant, you know, application from minority 
women who are qualified to do the job," said Pam Swigeir, a 
swing editor for the Montana Standard . (transcript, p, 90) 
Ms. swiger's statement that "it is not the newspaper that 
has to deal with it," however, indicated an inaccurate 
perception of Federal law. 

Training Programs 

Employers allege that they are unable to find 
minorities or women who are qualified. This raises a major 
question: How do minorities and women become qualified and 
how is "qualified" defined? 

The University of Montana school of Journalism is the 
primary training facility for journalists in the State and 
is the only university in the State with a school of 
journalism. Edward Coyle, editor of the Missoulian, said, 
"We have on our staff 15 people who are graduates or have 
been students at the University of Montana. We draw heavily 
on the journalism school here." (transcript, p. 117) 

Minority students, however, are underrepresented at the 
University of Montana's school of Journalism. Dean W. J. 
Brier said, "I joined the Montana faculty in 1962 and if my 
facts are correct, only two Native Americans have been 
graduated from the journalism school in that period." 
(transcript, p. 261) Dean Brier said that "few blacks and 
especially few Native Americans are becoming qualified to 
work for the news media.... when they do become qualified," 
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he emphasised, "that is, when they J,^""!^? '^p''"1'd 

fhou ronsistentlv have done very well." (transcript, p. ^oil 

musrSt no?ed that based on Griggs v. Duke Power and 
subseguen? cases, once it is shown that a --'-/--^^.^^ 
^"^^'^/nt°?"fruf?i°?he''e^pL'ye^^?oTe™:nftfatrb"y^"°"''' 
^^SfeSlSnai n,eLs"that^?he ^o'b Qualification is a business 
necessity. 

Accordinq to Mr. Coyle, general qualifications for a 
news reporter include a qood workinq knowledqe of the 
Enql^=h lanquaqe, expertise in some field-economics 
Enql^-n lanqudy , ^ courts and the ability to 

environment, politics, ul /4.^3nc;r.T-i n+- n 117) 

structure sentences and convey ideas. (transcript, p. n/) 

other participants at the conference disaqreed with the 
idea ^Sara'^coliege education is a prerequisite for becommq 
^aood reporter. Ray Murdock,23 project director of a 
voca??onai ^rll^inq proqram in broadcast communications for 
Na^ve^ericans and other minorities in Minnesota, said 
thai he had never attended a school of lournalism, yet he 
had he!d iucS positions as news director at two radio 
s?at?ons and anchorman at a television station and was 
currently a newspaper editor. (transcript, p. 118) 

several media representatives contended that he was the 
exception rather than the rule (transcript, p. 118), but Mr. 
wSdoci emphasized his belief that.he was J^^^^i??' 
^avina "I don't believe that I'm an exception necessarily, 
st^pJy'because I have had seme opportunities that other 
Tnri^an neople have not had." (transcript, p. 118) Mr. 

SurdoSk'sa^dMlat it was the --P°-i^f,f/ ° VaS'a^Jance' 
hirinq role at local newspapers m Montana to ^J. ^^^^J"^^ 
on indian people. He suqqested ^^at newspaper employers 
should not only hire Native Americans ^ut should also 
" initiate their own traihinq programs. (transcript, p. /) 

whil« minorities are employed as machinists, press 
operators; aiS in clerical positions at major newspapers m 
thi Staie the opportunities available for on-the-Dob 
Saininq or internships in news reporting are very limited 
^lllnlarill P 106) Robert Lathrop, executive editor of the 
irSa? Fail^Trlbune said that his newspaper takes one or two 
Sfdinfiffo m ihe U niversity of Montana each summer for an 

nfernship'Sxperience, but that no 0^^-/,^^--^^^?^"" 
available on an on-going basis. 2* A Billmgs c^aze^^ 
Je^rSIeniatlve said tha? his paper has two trainee positions 
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in the newsroom, both of which ^r-^ v,«i ^ k 

job trainina Fositions exis^ at ^Jh^J 1^^ women, as on-the- 
the state ia advertising ^^lo! ^ newspapers in 

positions. semiskilled, or bl ue collar 



Recruiting 



Statistical information recpi voH a+- j- 
conference indicates that Mnn^f t • media 
service have liSlI if Jnv dailies and news 

their news Reporting LediJo?f^^^"J^J^°" minorities on 
90, 93. 95 107» qV? editorial staff. (transcript, pp. 
J ' Since minorities continue -h^ k« 

rr\ii\-r:n"d^^d^o\^j^si:rp:i^^^°^^^^^^^^ 

training program^ Sfthe ^e^sp^nJrs" l^t available 
them to occupy decisionLJfn^^^^f ^ the opportunity for 
the press ma^not Je ?eaUzed "^""T.^aaW ^^P^city with 

said, .'In a state whe^J thire* ;,r-? ''fo''^ participant 

Americans livina thoL ^® roughly 30,000 Native 

occur.. ?;nd ^'Sh;iie^grnoron?i"2H'^j ''^ "f"" ^^i^^ 
Indian people and non-^nSy^n ^ P^"^^ all the 

Is that^'pr^brem gornS ^S be rSSled" "^Sh ""^"^^ ^° 

people going to be 2m%lo%^^ bTt^iJ^^^La^SfS tSafsc^^^^t, p. 

Because minority members a^^a■^ifi^A 
reporters or editorill wriJJJs^J f • ^ "'P''^ newspaper 
employer's businpi^ fi '^ay live outside an 

CoLi??L aSo^sed gSesirSns^Jf °' ^"^^ 

several media rSpSsentSieS r recruiting efforts to 

Gazette responded^ ^^""^^ ^^^^^^ °f the Billings 

wh'l?e":e':aS'::crS??'??o; Particularly local openings 

^ 

- Bu-u Of 

collar positions: " semiskiHea or blue 

f h^ei- nas recruited by word-of -mouth. 
30 
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For the last three years we have been trying to line up 
someone^ an Indian American^ to at least write a column 
for us^ and we have contacted different people who we 
thought were gualif ied. . • but so far we have not been 
able to come up with anybody* (transcript^ p* 99) 

Pam Swiger of the Montana Standard said^ "We very 
seldom recruit anybody* The news media is overflooded with 
applications now. It's pretty much up to the people to 
come* Just like it»s...up to the white people to come in 
and apply for a job too*" (transcript ^ P* 91) 

Recruiting efforts on a national basis — through 
minority colleges or various national minority organizations 
such as the American Indian Press Association — have not 
been used by local newspapers to end the underutilization of 
minorities in their work force* "Word-of-mouth" or "walk- 
in" recruiting such as suggested by Mr* Coyle and Ms. Swiger 
have been ineffective* According to several Federal court 
decisions r these methods tend to perpetuate the same 
composition of the employer's current work force; further^ 
where minorities and females are not well represented at any 
level, reliance on such recruitment procedures has been 
rxiled a discriminatory practice prohibited by Title VII* 27 

Women's Issues 

Although much of the discussion at the Advisory 
Committee's media conference centered around the absence of 
minorities in. the media, participants also raised a number 
of issues peculiar to women. As noted earlier, at the five 
major Montana dailies, the positions of city editor, 
executive editor, or managing editor are held exclusively by 
men* Similarly, there are no women correspondents at the 
various State bureaus in Helena which cover the legislature 

-and St ate -government*- -Sue -Bartlett, -director of -the-Montana-- 

Women's Bureau, commented that the lack of women covering 
news for major dailies at the State bureaus has meant little 
or no news coverage of the Women's Bureau, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Bureau, Or the Human Rights Bureau* 

Another area lacking women in Montana newspapers is 
sports reporting. Ed Coyle of the Missoulian said "About 
two years ago we had a girl who was doing rewrites for us 
and helping the city editor and a job opened up in sports, 
assistant sports editor; and we offered her the job; but she 
declined the position*" Mr* Coyle added that with the 
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proliferation of women's sports he .could see that before too 
longr "We will have a woman covering sports^M Although Mr. 
Coyle suggested that a woman sports reporter is an 
eventuality^ he said he believes that a woman sports writer 
position will be created only when women's sports become as 
popular as men's sports, (transcript^ p, 97) 

Job titles and job responsibilities are other areas of 
particular significance to women. For example^ all the 
major dailies have a women's section^ which is the primary 
responsibility of the "women's editor, Although all other 
editor positions^ usually held by men^ are allocated a staff 
of three or more and supervisory responsibilities, the 
women's editor position at all the major Montana dailies has 
a staff of one woman with no supervisory responsibility* 30 
Betty Ann Raymond, women's editor for the Montana Standard, 
said, "I'm given quite a bit of responsibility. • .and some 
authority. That word, I use rather loosely because I have 
no staff. I have asked for a staff of one." (transcript, p. 
179) The same is true with Evelyn King, women's editor of 
The Missoulian , and Cheri Magnuson, women's editor of the 
Great Falls Tribune . 

Similar to the term "women's editor," the job title 
"copy reader" does not accurately describe the duties of the 
individual. At the Great Falls Tribune Barbara Mittal's 
title is copy reader, yet her supervisor commented that: 

The responsibility goes deeper than copy reading in 
many instances in our office. It [the copy reader job] 
determines the place stories will get, how big the 
headline will be, and also, of course, in subjects that 
come under that jurisdiction, what the headline is 
going to say. (transcript, p. 85) 

This statement indicates that in this case, job 

responsibilities go far beyond the scope of the job title, 
salary, and status. 

Affirmative Action 

The legal necessity for positive affirmative action to 
eliminate discriminatory practices has been firmly 
established by the courts. 3i while all the major dailies in 
Montana expressed an interest in affirmative action, none 
had an adequate affirmative action program. The Great Falls 
Tribune had no written plan of any type. The Billings 
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Gazette submitted the affirmative action plan of Lee 
Enterprises y Inc. to the Advisory Committee. This plan 
expresses neutral "nondiscriminatory" and "merit hiring" 
practices y but lacks goals or timetables regarding hiring^ 
training^ or recruiting of minorities and women. Larry 
Siegel explained: 

[the plan! is a corporate policy. .. specif ic goals and 
objectives are left to each of our operating units to 
determine based on their experience and their 
population situation. (transcript^ p. 93) 

Information received from other Lee newspaper 
representatives in the State^ however^ indicates that 
affirmative action efforts have not gone beyond those 
specified in the corporate policy. "None of the papers have 
set goals or timetables. Long-range goals and timetables 
are essential parts of any affirmative action plan^ for 
without them specific numerical targets for hiring^ 
training, transferring^ and promoting cannot be set. 
Equally important is the fact that an affirmative action 
plan without specific goals and timetables for correcting 
underutilization of minorities and women provides little or 
no opportunity for measuring improvements in equal 
employment policies. 

Although EECC does not require newspapers to implement 
affirmative action plans^ unless required by courts, it 
contends "that it makes good business sense to identify and 
revise employment practices which [may] have discriminatory 
eff ects. . . . "3 3 In addition, EEOC states that such programs 
"can also help. ..cut costs and increase productivity through 
tapping and developing seriously underutilized (and possibly 
underemployed) human resources, and reduce employee turnover 
when jobs and promotions are based on merit. "^^ 



Television Employment in Montana 

Regulation by the Federal Communications Commission 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) , the agency 
charged with responsibility for the licensing and regulation 
of broadcast channels in the United States, 3s is committed 
to the concept that locally-based stations should serve the 
interest of individual communities and be responsive to the 
needs of these communities. 3^ The FCC also has the authority 
to enforce equal employment opportunity within the 
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industry. 37 fcc rules require all commercial and 
noncommercial television stations to establish equal 
employment opportunity programs designed to eliminate 
discrimination. 38 The rules charge stations with developing 
"positive recruitment, training, job design, and other 
measures in order to insure genuine equality of opportunity 
to participate fully in all organizational units, 
occupations, and levels of responsibility in the station." 
FCC suggests, for example, that broadcasters "might consider 
the adoption of special training programs for gualifiable 
minority group members and cooperative action with other 
organizations to improve employment opportunities and 
a°ded"^^^ conditions that affect employatility. "39 [emphasis 

Stations are required to report regularly to the FCC on 
their progress in implementing these rules. A statistical 
report must be submitted annually on station employment of 

blacks. Orientals, Native Americans, Spanish-surnamed 
Americans, and women." 

4. uJ^^tr.t°V^ '^^'■'^^ provides to stations is similar 

to the EEO-1 form used by EEOC to collect data on the race, 
ethnicity, and sex of employees of private and public 
entities throughout the United states. -^o The stations are 
asked to provide statistics in the job categories of 

i"""^""^ ^.^""^ managers, professionals, technicians, sales 
workers, office and clerical, craftsmen, operative, 
laborers, and service workers." As Eileen Siedman, deputy 
director of the Mid-Atlantic Regional Office, U.S. 
Commission on civil Rights, stated at the conference: 

we seriously challenge the FCC 's statistics because 
they are collected on forms which are irrelevant to the 

broadcasting media There is no way for a station 

f"^"^^^^' without a great deal of interpretation, to 
transfer the actual titles and roles and positions of 
the employees on the station's staff to the EEOC form 
and provide an accurate, correct portrayal of the 
positions and the roles that people play. There- have 
been accusations not only that it is difficult to do 
even if you are well intentioned, but that, in fact, in 
order to look good and not be investigated, there has 
been a lot of hanky-panky on the part of many stations 
who call lower-level clerical staff administrators and 
managers because it looks better in producing numbers 
of women and minorities. (transcript, p. 26) 
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In response to Ms. Siedman's criticism of the FCC 
reportincT form, Lionel Monagas, chief of the FCC General 
Counsel's industry equal employment opportunity unit, said 
of the data provided by stations, "We wonder about the 
meaning behind those statistics, too, because of the 
inadequacy of the form," (transcript, P*^ 29) 

At license renewal time, broadcasters must report on 
soecific activities they have undertaken to carry out their 
equal employment opportunity program. Licenses to operate 
radio and television stations are granted by the FCC for 3- 
year periods. At the end of each license term, the FCC is 
obligated to make a determination whether renewal for 3 more 
years will serve the public interests A station's license 
renewal application, in addition to the equal employment 
opportunity programs, must also include details of past 
programming and future programming plans with regard to 
meeting community needs. such information must be made 
available for public inspection along with other material 
including complaints from the public and an analysis of 
community needs. Mr. Monagas, the FCC representative, told 
the Montana Advisory Committee that 6 months prior to the 
filing of application for renewal of TV licenses, the 
licensee is required to go into the community served and 
analyze the total demography of the community. A cross 
section of community leaders must be interviewed as well as 
a representative sampling of the public to determine the 
public needs and interests, (transcript, pp. ai-42) 

If a broadcaster fails to meet Federal standards for 
serving the public interest, the FCC has the power and the 
obligation to seek compliance. The most common FCC action 
against a station is to order the violator to comply with 
the FCC decision or rule and set a date for compliance. The 
FCC may take several actions to insure compliance, including 

denying a broadcaster 's application for -license. -renewal , 

revokinq an existinq license, granting a short-term renewal 
to determine whether a broadcaster will correct existing 
violations, assessing a fine for violations, or initiating a 
court action to force violators to "cease and desist" 
offensive practices. Continuing violation in the face of a 
court order could result in a broadcaster's being jailed. ^3 

There appears to be a gap between FCC policy and 
practice, however. Mr. Monagas admitted at the conference 
that, "the Coirmission record certainly is not good in the 
area of having denied licenses in relationship to charges of 
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discrimination." (transcript, p. 40) The FCC has, however, 
denied licenses on the basis of discrimination as a result 
of court decisions. m the 1960 -s in Jackson, Miss., for 
example, television station WLBT was charged with 
discrimination against the black population both in 
programming and employment opportunity and was eventually 
denied license renewal by the FCC. Gregory MacDonald, 
assistant iournalism professor at the University of Montana, 
read a portion of the Court of Appeals' ruling regarding 
WLBT, which he felt summed up the role of community action 
m relation to the media: 

It is the public (in individual) communities throughout 
the length and breadth of our country who must 
bear... final responsibility for the quality and 
adequacy of television service -whether it be 
originated by local stations or by national networks. 
Under our system, thS interests of the public are 
dominant. The commercial needs of licensed 
broadcasters and advertisers must be integrated into 
those... of the public. Hence, individual citizens and 
the communities^ they compose owe a duty to themselves " 
and their peers to take an active interest in the scope 
an^ quality of the television service which stations 
and networks provide and which, undoubtedly, has a vast 
^'"P^^^t on their lives and the lives of their children . 
Nor need the public feel that in taking a handl^i 
broadcasting they are unduly interfering with the 
private business affairs of others. On the contrary, 
^^^^^ interest in television programming is direct and 
their responsibilities important. They are the owners 
of the channels of television — indeed of all 
broadcasting.** (transcript, pp. 223-224) 

In another instance, the FCC denied the license 
appl ica t i on f or the Alabama Educat i onal - Televisi on 
Commission based on similar charges of discrimination, 
(transcript, p. 20) 

Participants in the conference workshop on community 
organization and its impact on broadcasting expressed 
concern about the costs of filing complaints against the 
broadcasting industry. They also discussed the feeling of 
powerlessness among citizens who believe that there is no 
way to make the stations more responsive. (transcript, pp. 
227, 228) Messrs. Monagas, and MacDonald stressed that the 
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public does have rights in this regard. ^xr, MacDonald 
said: 

If I go down or you go down [ to a TV station], there is 
very little we can do. We can write letters to the 
editor, and they come out as a letter to the editor; 
but if a group of people, you know, a dozen people who 
are pretty well organized, who will go down and say, 
•Listen, we would like to sit down with you and talk. 
Let's get a dialogue started.' I don't think you will 
find anyone who will say, 'No, we don't want to talk to 
you,' but no one does that, and the stations won't. 
Unless they are really pressured, the stations aren't 
going to go out and try to round up the community 
support. They are going to have to eventually. The 
community ascertainment studies will force them to do 
that, to meet with responsible citizens' groups and 
members of the public before renewal of station 
licenses . (transcript, pp. 237-238) 

In a subsequent response ' to Mr . MacDonald' s statements , 
Joseph Sample, president of Montana Television Network, said 
that the fairness doctrine requires dialogue on issues 
whether the complainant is one person or a thousand. Mr. 
Sample said that any station manager who doesn't think he 
needs community support will not last long.** 

To the Advisory Committee's knowledge, no groups of 
minorities or women in Montana have attempted to initiate 
such a dialogue. However, groups in other States have 
become increasingly active in this area.*^ 

Employment Data 

For the past 4 years the FCC has collected annual 
employment data from television stations in every State- 
The United Church of Christ has prepared a statistical 
analysis of reports filed by over 600 commercial stations 
which shows that 12 percent of the 41,000 full-time workers 
in 1974 were itiinority group members. In 1971, the first 
year of reporting, the proportion of minority employees was 
8 percent; in 197 3, 11 percent. Similarly, the proportion 
of women employed full-time at commercial stations has 
increased slowly from 22 percent in 1971 to 23 percent in 
1973, to 24 percent in 1974. 
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Thus, some positive changes- have taken place on a 
national scale, but these changes are not taking place at 
all stations. of Montana TV stations, six have no minority 
members on their full-time staff. The 1974 review indicates 
that local television stations in the State have no 
minorities occupying on-camera positions, including news 
commentators and talk show and public affairs program 
moderators. Statistics also show that few minorities occupy 
decisionmaking positions in official or manager categories 
at any of the TV stations in Montana. 

The positions of camera operator, technician, director, 
or TV producer are also rarely held by minorities. so Mr. 
Sample pointed out that their .production director is a 
Native American. si 

An examination of the commercial stations also reveals 
that there are only two female television news reporters. 
The position of news director (news anchorperson) is held by 
approximately 10 men in the State, while women are not 
represented in this capacity at any TV station. Similarly, 
there are no female vice presidents or general managers of 
Montana TV stations, and only two women hold positions as 
talk show moderators, compared with seven males in these 
positions. sa 

Television stations KTVQ in Billings, KPTV in Great 
Falls, and KXLF in Butte are operated by Garryowen 
Corporation and the Montana Television Network. The 
employment statistics of these three stations indicate that 
they employ three times as many men as women. Women are 
concentrated primarily in clerical positions, and 
minorities, both men and women, are underutilized. Although 
both station KRTV and KXLF have "pioneered" in employing 
women as news reporters, news anchorperson and news director 
positions are held by men at all three stations. 

According to information submitted in its 1974 annual 
employment report, KTVQ employs 22 full-time staff. of this 
number, 17 are males and 5 are females. Three females hold 
clerical positions, one female holds a professional position 
and one female is a salesworker. The station employs one 
Native American male in a managerial position. No minority 
women are employed in any capacity. S3 The KTVQ news 
department consists of two full-time employees and several 
part-time employees from other company departments. The 
news department has no female or minority reporters on its 
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staff. 5^ The following chart shows the work force by 
minority status and sex. 



KTVQ 



White 



Minority 



Occupation 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Professional 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Officials & 
Managers 


5 


4 


0 


1 


0 


Tec hnicians 


9 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Sales Worker 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Office S 
Clerical 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Craftsman 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Operatives 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Laborers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


22 


16 


5 


1 


0 



♦Native American 



KRTV employs 20 people on full-time basis. Of these 
employees^ 16 are white males and 4 are white females. Of 
the female employees, 3 are in office and clerical 
positions, and 1 is in the professional category, as the 
producer and moderator of a daily half-hour talk show which 
is telecast statewide. The news department consists of 3 
news reporters, one of whom is a woman. In 1973, KRTV was 
the first TV station to employ a woman as a news reporter. 
The station employs no minorities. The following chart is a 
breakdown of their employees by minority group and sex. 
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KRTV 



Occupa t ion 

Professional 

Officials 6 
Managers 



Total 
2 



White 
Men Women 



Minority 
Men Women 



1 



1 



Technicians 


8 


8 


0 


Sales Worker 


2 


2 


0 


Office 5 








Clerical 


3 


0 


3 


Craftsman 


0 


0 


0 


Operatives 


0 


0 


0 


Laborers 


0 


0 


0 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


20 


16 


It 


Clifford 


Ewing, 


KRTV 


station 


in general: 







0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 



manager, commented that. 

Employment opportunities at stations in Montana are not 
adequate for minorities, women, white male Caucasians 
or graduates of our state universities. We have a vty 

^ar^t'iTatlolV^^^^^^^ Montana- ar^sWal?^ 

market stations and are not expanding. (transcript, p. 

Mr. Ewinq said that more than one-third of his 
snK?^^^ at KRTV are engineers, a position which requires 
specialized training and a first class operator's llllnll 
I fi J^^l^ almost no female engineers...!" he saJd, "mf'is 

Itranscrinf ^^^^ "° .apparent interest Jn." 

(transcript, p. 269) Employment information received from 
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KRTV^ however, indicates that nontechnical positions such as 
managers or sales workers are also without women. 

Minority and women conference participants expressed a 
common concern that Montana TV stations' recruiting efforts 
are not adequate. However, Mr. Sample, agreeing with Mr. 
Ewing, said he believes that their recruiting efforts have 
been ar!equate, pointing out that they use the Manpower 
Training Act and scholarship and apprentice programs for 
journalism students. 

Station KXLF, Butte, employs 20 people, of whom 15 are 
men and 5 are women. Of the female employees, 3, including 
1 Asian American woman, hold office and clerical positions; 
1 is in a professional position; and 1 is in a managerial 
position, a production director. Of the men, 1 is a Native 
American male, employed as a technician. The news 
department consists of a news director and 2 reporters, 1 of 
whom is female. The following chart shows the KXLF work 
force by minority group and sex. 
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KXLF 



Occupation 


Total 


Men 


White 
Women 


Men 


Minority 
Women 


Professional 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Officials & 
Managers 


^5 


4 


1 


0 


0 


Technicians 


9 


8 


0 


1* 


0 


Sales Worker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Office and 
Clerical 


4 


1 


2 


0 


1** 


Craftsman 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Operatives 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


Laborers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 20 
♦Native American 
**Asian American 


14 


a 


1 


1 


Station 


KFEB-TV 


in Great Falls is 


operated by 





Harriscope Broadcasting Corporation. Donald E. McClintock, 
vice president and general manager of KFBB^ said with regard 
to employment opportunities^ "Without question adequate 
employment opportunities exist at KFBB-TV for minorities and 
for women. 5 6 Employment statistics from KFBB^ however r 
indicate the same pattern of underutilization of minorities 
and women which prevails at other TV stations in the State. 
Of 27 employees^ only 4 are women and none is minority. One 
of the 6 managerial positions is held by a woman. All 
professional positions are held by men^ including the 5 news 
staff jobs. The rest of the female employees are in 
clerical positions. The following chart shows the KFBB work 
force by minority group and sex. 
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KFBB 
White 



Occupation 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Men 


ji^j ^ y 
Women 


Professional 


7 


7 


1 


0 


0 


Officials & 
Managers 


6 


5 


0 


n 


u 


Technicians 


7 


6 


1 


0 


n 


Sales worker 


4 




0 


n 


n 
u 


Office & 
Clerical 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Craftsman 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Operatives 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Laborers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unskilled 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


27 


23 


tl 


0 


0 



Affirmative Action 

The FCC requires that each television station 
establish, maintain, and carry out a positive continuing 
program designed to assure equal opportunity in every aspect 
ot station employment policy and practice. s7 as mentioned 
acove, these equal emploj/ment opportunity programs must be 
kept on file at every television station for public viewing. 

The Montana Advisory Committee reviewed the 1974 
programs of the major television stations in Montana. 
Several of these had been approved by the FCC. The program 
developed by KFBB was initially questioned by the FCC. On 
March 4, 1974, the FCC wrote the station: 

In response to Section VI you state that in view of the 
insignificant number of minority group representatives 
residing in. your service area a formal program with 
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reqard to the employment of minority groups is not 
warranted. However^ your program does not address 
itself to specific practices to assure equal 
opportunity in employment for women. 

License renewal information supplied by KFBB provided 
population statistics only on "White^ Negro, and Other," to 
justify the lack of affirmative action by the station 
regarding those groups. The station supplied no statistical 
information or reports of affirmative action efforts with 
reqard to women. The Gren - Falls work force includes over 
9^110 women (37.7 percent of the total work force). Yet the 
station employs only U women out of 27 employees (14.8 
percent) . 

Since receipt of the FCC s communication, the station 
has amended its EEO program to include women. However, the 
inquiry has done little so far to change the composition of 
the station's work force. Lionel Monagas of the FCC 
commented to conference participants that "one of the 
weaknesses right now, I thiak, in the rules is that there is 
no demonstration of affirmative action on the part of a 
licensee, no requirement to demonstrate, to show, to prove. 
He just may make a statement that he has an affirmative 
action plan. That is quite sufficient for the Commission at 
the moment." Mr. Monagas added that the General Counsel's 
office would recommend to the Commission a new set of 
guidelines concerning affirmative action. (transcript, pp. 
37, 38) 

Recruiting 

With respect to recruitment, Clifford Ewing of KRTV, 
Great Falls, said, "I'm on record with every State 
employment office in the State of Montana. . .when we have an 
openinq, we say 'send me your minorities first.' We do that 
because the Federal Government tells us to do it." 
"However^" Mr. Ewing added, ".if I have two people apply for 
a job and one is black and one is white, and the white has 
experience and the bJack does not, I think any employer 
would say I have got to go with the experience." 
(transcript, pp. 270, 271) Although FCC regulations stress 
equal opportunity for minorities, they in no way infer that 
an employer must hire a minoritv person who is not capable 
of doing the job. This is the reason why the FCC has 
suggested that broadcasters adopt special training programs 
for qualifiable minority group members. 
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In addition to contacting the State Employment Service, 
""k? Pff*^® notices in the newspaper and other media 

which have significant circulation in minority group areas. 
Notices are also sent to schools and colleges within the 
State which have a significant number of minority group 
persons and women enrolled. S9 Ray Brown, director of the 
Montana Human Rights Commission, suggested that media 
representatives contact the Native American Studies 
Department at the University of Montana because they had two 
1975 graduates in media and television. (transcript, p. 

Because most stations in the State are small, 
recruiting efforts have been confined to Montana. Notices 
Of :job vacancies or recruiting personnel are not sent to 
employment agencies in other States where trained minorities 
and women may be living, working, or attending school. Most 
°"^T°t"^^^^® recruiting is done on a limited basis through 
affiliate stations where company employees may take the 
option of transferring to another station. 60 

Training Programs 

Television stations KTVQ, KRTV, and KXLF of the Montana 
Television Network have had summer apprentice training 
programs for a number of years. in addition, they award 
scholarships at both the University of Montana and Montana 
State University. Mr. Sample, president of the network, 
said: ' 

We have had two trainees under the Manpower Training 
Act. we have participated in the Columbia School of 
Journalism minority news program. Each year we present 
a field training program for students at the School of 
Journalism at the University of Montana. 

Mr. Ewing of KRTV said that each summer his station 
hires a news intern from the University of Montana School of 
Journalism. "In addition, "he said, "there is a part-time 
camera production position that we have at all our stations, 
and this generally is a high school senior who feels he has 
an interest in television. " (transcript , p. 300) 

At station KXLF, Butte, a woman is being trained to be • 
an engineer. Mr. Sample said: 
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Our aoprentice and scholarship programs have produced a 
limited number of qood staff members. , , , We have two 
good department heads who are graduates of our training 
proqram. It has probably been worthwhile for the 
stations, • • • Many of our trainees who have gone on to 
larger markets found the experience of great value. 

Regarding minority trainees r however r Mr, Sample 
commented r "An Indian we trained at KXLF 2 years ago had to 
be fired for consistently reporting late for work." Mr, 
Sample also said, "...two Indians we sent to the Columbia 
School of Journalism (minority journalism program) never 
attended a single class, "^z 

Information received from KXLFr KRTVr and KTVQ suggests 
that training in a small organization such as a televisions- 
station is difficult. One or two trainees are all that a 
station can handle at one time because of limitations of 
staff and money. 

Station KFEBr Great Falls, has an internal internship 
program for station staff r a regular internship program 
through the University of Montana, and an internship program 
through a local employment service,- Ken Dunham, news 
director at KFBEr told conference participants, "In the 5 
1/2 years that I have been at KFBBr we have not had one 
Indian person trainee stay at that station more than 7 
months. Every one of those people have left under less than 
honorable circumstances." He also asked, "Frankly, how do we 
get Indians to work on time?" The question of responsible 
minority trainees was repeated several times during the 
workshops and panel discussions, (transcript , pp. 155, 161, 
272) 

Many of the minority participants at the conference 
objected to the implication that all Native Americans are 
late for work or would abuse trainee positions^ One Native 
American, alluding to interviews he had had with employers 
in private industry, said, "I really wonder if you want 
Indian employees. At every job interview, I have been 
cautioned as to what would happen to me if I was tardy, 
missed work because of drunkeness, all of these things that 
Indians supposedly do." (transcript, p. 30 5) Ray Murdock, 
director of a training program in Duluth, Minn., contended: 

There are Indians who go to work on time. When I have 
to qo on the air at 6:00 in the morning and do a 
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newscast, I have got to be there on time. I have got 
to write the news, I have got to have all of those 
skills involved with it," but I didn't learn those the 
first day that i went on the job. (transcript, p. 158) 

Mr. Murdock suggested that station managers and news 
directors be willing to accept responsibility for the 
trainee, and to pass along some of the skills that thev 
have; ^-n^jr 

When you talk about bringing someone new into your 
station who does not necessarily have all of the time 
skills. . .grammatical skills... and all of that... you 
have got to meet that person half way and not simply 
sit back and say »we tried.' (transcript, p. 162) 

^ emphasized, "As long as your station' carries an FCC 
license, then you have to be willing to work in that 
context." (transcript, p. 162) 

Wayne Killmer, station manager of KGVO-TV in Missoula, 
said part of his frustration had been that "we have to 
obviously be involved in the training programs. .. at what 
level do we have to become involved to even get people that 
are interested m continuing into a program that would 
qualify them to begin on an apprenticeship level 
(transcript, p. 155) *** 

Mr. Murdock responded, "At the very beginning 
level... establish contact with urban organizations within 
your own city. Call them and say, 'Listen, I have some 
ideas about training programs for minority people. will you 
come and talk to me about it?" He contended that it was a 
long process, but that it could be done. one member of the 
Advisory Committee offered iredia representatives the names 
of organizations to contact if they were sincerely 
interested in training programs. Some media representatives 
said that this might be a good starting point, but others 
indicated that they were apprehensive because of experiences 
with Native Americans at their stations. (transcript, pp. 
157, 160, 169) 
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IV. TMAGEPY IN THE MEDIA 



Overview 



The concept of imagery in the media is a far more 
comolex issue than employment. Images are in the mind's eve 
and vary from individual to individual. imagery involves 
the perceptions, attitudes, and social awareness not only of 
those who project the image, but also of those who behold 
It. False or misleading imagery may convey a derogatory 
misconception of minorities and women. Stereotyped notions 
about minorities and women may also instill or reinforce in 
the public mind false beliefs about these various groups. i 
For example, misleading imagery may encouragp the belief 
that all Irish are red-headed and quick-tempered, that all 
Jews are shrewd and grasping, or that all Japanese are 
short, buck-toothed, and sly, when this is clearly not true. 
Nationally produced advertisements and shows as well as 
local productions contribute to stereotyping of minorities 
and women. 

^ ^^^^''i"'' course of its investigation. Commission 

statt and Advisory Committee members sought the perceptions 
Of minority and nonminority students in Montana regarding 
the images of minorities and women presented by the media in 
their State. With the assistance of Gregory s. MacDonald at 
the university of Montana, and Dr. Alanna Brown, professor 
of English at Montana State University, a number of student 
views were gathered. 

On the subject of women and minorities as newscasters 
and reporters, it was noted that although there may be women 
and minority reporters, there are still no female or ' 
minority "anchorpersons" on any of the three national 
networks. "This situation extends to local television," one 
student pointed out. "For example, local TV stations have 
been using women reporters quite a lot, but still have male 
anchormen. " 

On the issue of women and minorities as subjects of 
news, one student commented that "women and minorities get 
almost no positive reporting. Stories tend to stress 
conflict or violence." This same theme was touched upon by 
another student who commented that the coverage of women in 
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the news still emphasized those women "who have broken into 
a man's world successfully. .As it is now^ there is no news 
value in what a woman does unless she replaces a man.**2 



A student from Helena wrote: 

Local news in the State of Montana has no women 
commentators and I have yet to see a female reporter on 
TV from a Montana news department. As for the 
treatment of minorities such as Indians in Montana 
media^ there is little to say because they are rarely 
brought up. Once in a while a small paragraph hidden 
in the inside pages or blazing headline about an 
uprising — in some other State. 3 

Students had the following comments regarding the image 
of Native Americans:* 

The Indian image depicted in the local papers in my . 
opinion is very biased. First, any incidents involving 
Indians which typify the stereotype image such as lazy, 
drunkr disorderly, generally are newspaper items. 

I cannot recall ever seeing an Indian news broadcaster 
in Montana — nor a black one for that matter — the 
typical Indian, from the little I have been exposed to 
is fat, dirty, and usually drunk. 

Good Indians are those protrayed as 'white* Indians; 
bad Indians are all alcoholic. The paper emphasized 
the 'white' aspects of Indian culture, not Indian 
heritage. 

Regarding women, students offered these viewsi^ 

Montana papers. .. tend to focus on women as the 
homebody. Pages are devoted to the woman as mother or 
wife, recipes, helpful hints, etc. I feel that not 
enough space or attention is given to the other aspects 
of a woman . 

In our local newspaper, columns relating to women's 
achievements are rarely shown, other than in the 
'Woman's Section,' depicting stereotyped female 
functions of supposed interest such as guilds, culinary 
feats, etc. 
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The woman is ornamental in our news media; she holds no 
powerful status. 



Minorities^ Imagery^ and Newspapers 

The first amendment^ "Congress shall make no ' 
law. . .abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. 
gives newspapers wide latitude in controlling news content. 
At the Montana media conference^ the issue of lack of 
minority reporters was significant for many participants who 
felt some newspaper content projects misleading images of 
minorities. They felt that these misleading images were 
directly related to the lack of minorities on newspaper 
staff. Mike Voeller of the Independent Record in Helena 
commented that the role of a newspaper "...is to mirror the 
community^ to report what's going on and to editorially 
comment about it." But several conference participants 
suggested that without minorities employed^ the possibility 
exists that the total community is not being mirrored and 
that false and misleading images are being projected of 
minorities by nonminority reporters. As W. J. Brier, Dean 
of the School of Journalism at the University of Montana, 
commented at the conference, "I'm a regular reader of three 
Native American newspapers in Montana and my experience from 
that readership suggests that the Native American story is 
not being told well by the professional Montana media." 
(transcript, pp. 103, 116, 259) 

' Participants at the media conference discussed possible 
stereotyped and one-sided images projected by Montana press 
about minorities. Patricia Scott from the Rocky Boy 
Reservation read to the Advisory Committee an article from 
the Great Falls Tribune (April 2, 1974) entitled "Chronic 
Cases Give ADC Bad Name," which was written about landless 
Indians. Ms. Scott guoted the article: 

we can't stop the girl U or 15 from going out with 
boyfriends. Soon she's pregnant. she won't give up 
the child when it's born. she takes it home to Mama. 
About all we can do is teach them birth 
control. .. .There is no law that reguires abortions or 
allows us to take babies from them. (transcript p. 



This article also concerned a Tribune reader^ who wrote to 
William James, editor of the Great Falls Tribune; 



The publication of this article provided the readers 
with a classic example of insensitivity^ 
discriminatiorir opinionated materials. The city of 
Great Falls, especially the news media, gives the 
landless Indians a bad name when you print such 
articles .where Indian news is ccncernedr the policy 
of the Tri bune appears to be 'put the bad news on the 
front and good news on the back.'^ 

The conference discussions which took place among 
minorities and members of the news media suggest that 
minorities are unhappy with the images projected of them and 
are concerned about news content , placement of news, 
objectivity r and the lack of minority reporters. One 
participant said that as a newspaperman and an Indian, he 
totally rejected the idea that any non-Indian reporters on 
newspaper staff could cover news in the Indian communities^ 
reservation or urban as well as an Indian reporter. Jackie 
Trochee, another conference participant^ raised the point 
that "many news reporters. .. aren't objective simply because 
they are not educated or sensitized to like Indian 
people. . .their religion^ their humor... I think some effort 
should be made on behalf of reporters and other people 
involved in the media to correct that problem." (transcript, 
pp. 116, 210, 216) 

The media conference brought out a balance of opinions 
among newspaper representatives who recognized a need for 
minority ^reporters and those who did not believe that the 
lack of Biinority reporters detracts from news coverage or 
ob jectivii:y . On the subject of objectivity concerning 
Native Americans, Pan Swiger of the Montana Standard was 
asked if she felt the lack of minorities o.n the staff 
affected the newspaper in any way. Ms. Swiger said, 
"No,..%I think that we are all very fair and unbiased." 
(transcript, p. 92) Mike Voeller^ of the Independent Record 
said, "I think I know and have as good a viewpoint as if I 
had an Indian on my staff." Ed Coyle of the Missoulian told 
the Advisory Committee that lack of Native American 
reporters had no direct effect on his paper. "We are very 
aware of the problems; we see them every day...," he said. 
Carol VanValkenburg of the Missoulian , said she did not 
believe a person can be totally objective^ "As far as being 
objective, I guess it's mostly telling it as you see 
it. ...There is no such thing, perhaps, as telling it like it 
is, because the way I see it and the way you see it are 
different...." She added, "I certainly agree that there is a 
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real need to have. . •minorities in writing the news...." 
Robert Lathrop of the Great Falls Tribune said^ "We want 
people to report what the fact is, the record r which is 
based on investigation as the source upon which decisions 
are made.i* (transcript, pp. 91, 104, 204, 106) 

Advisory Committee member Geraldine Travis, herself a 
minority woman, summed up some of the feelings expressed by 
minority participants: 

Mv experience with the news media has not always been 
where you can go and tell the reporter how you feel or 
what you think, because sometimes when they report the 
news, they report as they see it; and the way they see 
it is not always the way a minority will see it or 
feel... .This is why it's terribly important that there 
is some representation and that people who relate to 
the opinions and problems of minorities are 
represented. . .there is a difference in sympathy and 
really understanding, (transcript, p. 205) 

Women, Imagery, and Newspapers 

The image of women projected in newspapers is an issue 
of nationwide impact and concern. Former presidential press 
secretary, journalist Bill Moyers has raised these 
questions : 

Why does the press identify Golda Meir as a grandmother 
but not Georges Pompidou as a grandfather? why does 
the press talk of a female politician's hair coloring 
and dress style, but not the hair dye or tailor used by 
a Presidential candidate or senator? The male- 
dominated press is dutiful about reporting a woman's 
presence in any group.. .But how frequently does the 
press report a woman's absence from a group?® 

A conference participant made a similar comment about 
Montana newspapers: "Most women are asked specifically if 
it's Miss or Mrs. or Ms.*. women are still described as to 
their appearance, or their relationship to different people 
like their husband. .. rather than just as a person with an 
independent opinion.,.." (transcript, p. 112) Ponnene 
Anderson, a former reporter for the Missoulian ^ also gave 
some insight into the issue of press coverage of women when 
she wrote: 
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The press always has reflected the current climate of 
opinion about women. when society was uninterested in 
women as equal human beinqs^ the press was 
uninterested. When society discovered that women 
wanted to be liberated and laughed^ the media laughed 
too. When society began to take a serious look at the 
plight of women, the press began to look too. It is 
still beginning to look.^ 

During the conference workshop^ "Media Stereotyping of 
Women^" moderators Rosalyn Kaplan and Louise A. Hale echoed 
similar concerns. lo ms. Kaplan said "The media must be 
analyzed in terms of' our social system^ because the mass 
media are an extension of society — they reflect reality, 
although as we well know, they also may distort reality." 

Participants at the conference raised related questions 
regarding newspaper coverage of women. John Board, a 
Montana Advisory Cr>i?mittee member, asked, "Why does there 
have to be a women's page or a women's editor?" Edward Coyle 
of "the Missou lian responded that "this is mostly in response 
to the demands from the women." Mr. Coyle said the demands 
were for "recipes, fashions, and 'Dear Atby'." Betty Ann 
Raymond, women's editor of the Montana Standard, said that 
titles were unimportant and she would "just as soon be 
called the women's editor or people editor or trend editor 
or emphasis editor." Ms. Raymond was critical of time and 
energy devoted to trying to change the name from women's 
news to another title to avoid "the terrible stigma—women." 
She said, "It doesn't matter how much content you have, or 
how many news segments have broken in any given day, you 
have a certain number of pages to be filled, so much white 
space, and all things, no matter how excellent, cannot 
possibly be placed on page one." Ms. Raymond expressed the 
belief that if the content is well done, well written, 
accurate, and has a good headline, it will te read even if 
it is on the last page of the newspaper. She quoted- 
Charlotte Curtis of the New York Times as having said, "I 
think you girls should go back to food and fashions and 
interior design, because you have just about done us in with 
incest and lesbianism and abortion and the pill and 
homosexuality and rape." Ms. Raymond's own view is that, in 
a valid effort to do away with the "irrelevant stuff" that 
had been appearing for many decades on the women's pages, 
women's editors have lost their sense of direction, 
(transcript, pp. 96, 178, 1,79, 189j^ 
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On the subject of women's pages^ Representative Bella 
Abzuq of New York told the First National Conference on 
Women and Media in May 1975: "What women want is equal 
recognition in employment [and] to get news affecting women 
off the women's paqes and onto the news pages. "ii One 
conference participant echoed Rep- Abzug's opinion. 
Speaking of the Montana media^ Alanna Brown from Montana 
State University said^ "What I find is the case if that if 
women^ for instance^ take a political stand like the NAACP^ 
what happens is that they are put in the women's section 
rather that where an equally political stand taken by a man 
is placed in the Montana coverage section." (transcript^ p. 
1 10) 

On another area of newspaper content^ concerns were 
raised about photographs of women and objective reporting- 
One conference participant said: 

I can't get over how horrible women athletes Ipok in 
the paper. Their eyes are crossed, they're biting 
their tongues. There are some sort of ridiculous 
pictures coming out; and then we have Jack Nicklaus, 
seriously staring at that ball, conquering the world in 
golf. These seem to me to be very sexist images, 
(transcript, p. 110) 

Judy Smith, of the Women's Resource Center at Montana 
State University, addressed a similar area of concern: "I 
would argue that the impact of the newspaper still is to 
stereotype men and women.. ..It happens to be my firm belief 
that we learn our images through the media very often, and 
this is still very biased." Ms, Smith added, "I think the 
Missoulian still has these kinds of images with women and I 
would certainly hope that it would be working to avoid and 
stop stereotyping women and minorities." (transcript, p. 
113) 

In a related discussion, one conference participant 
questioned why newspapers in Montana print direct quotes 
which are biased on either race or sex, when often such 
quotes have no relationship to the main point of the 
article. Alanna Brown cited an example of a person opposing 
the Equal Rights Amendment who was quoted by the paper as 
saying, "Well , God picks. . . his apostles. " Ms, Brown said, 
"This is obviously a very eroded and sexist statement. "12 
She objected to its being carried by the newspaper. "I 
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think that papers can have a lot more. .. educational and 
provocative merit," she said. (transcript, pp. ill) 

Several reporters expressed the belief that news 
content and imagery was unbiased. (transcript, p. 92) Some 
newspaper representatives gave the Advisory Committee 
clippings and editorials indicating their positive stand on 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Mike Voeller of the Inde pendent 
Record said: 

I championed passage of the Equal Rights Amendment in 
1973 and caught holy hell for a year, from the anti- 
ERAers. The senate was dragging its feet. i went to 
one of my women reporters and said, "Write another 
editorial. i don't care what you say, except the first 
sentence has to say, color... the senate yellow." 
(transcript, p. 102) 

Television Imagery, Minorities, and Women 

Lee Loevinger, former Federal Communications 
commissioner, believes that television is a reflection of 
reality. According to Mr. Loevinger, television should 
reflect a common cultural image that "...is seen, understood 
and accepted by all people.... [the] social image reflected 
m the media. ..must be one that truly reflects the 
majority. "IS 

In a pluralistic society, an aggregate of many racial, 
ethnic, and cultural groups, the view that television should 
reflect the majority is open to criticism since it implies 
that there may be little chance for people of minority 
cultures to see themselves reflected in television. There 
IS also a likelihood that when they are reflected, they are 
portrayed as the dominant majority views them rather than as 
they view themselves, and these two views may vary greatly 
Actually, a true portrayal of the majority, which Mr. 
Loevinger argues is necessary for a common culture, becomes 
problematic when one considers that women of all races and 
ethnicities, in fact, constitute a majority in the Nation as 
It does in Montana (50,4 percent of the State's population). 

In a nationwide survey of public attitudes about 
television, a random cross section of American viewers 
expressed a strong desire for changes in programming 
regarding women and minorities. The survey, developed by 
the screen Actors Guild, was sent to newspapers throughout 
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the country. The responses indicate that the majority of 
viewers want to see^ among other changes^ a more positive 
image of women and a more accurate portrayal of minorities. 
Of the viewers responding^ two thirds said they would like 
to see women appearing on TV in positions of authority — 
for example^ as women in professions (86 percent)^ as 
spokeswomen for national products (73 percent) ^ as hosts of 
talk shows (81 percent), and as anchorpersons presenting 
national news (67 percent). Sixty-nine percent said they do 
not think the images of women presented on TV are truthful 
and believable, and 64 percent said that the image of 
minorities is not accurately represented. 

The findings of the survey are relevant to the Montana 
Advisory Committee study because in the Montana television 
industry, minorities and women are not represented in 
positions of authority. For example, approximately seven 
male talk- show moderators host public affairs programs^ but 
only two women in the State have similar positions. This 
imbalance, coupled with the fact that there are no women 
news anchorpersons at any of the commercial stations in the 
State, suggests the absence or near absence of women with 
authority images. 

The same is true for minorities in on-camera positions 
in Montana. If the majority's image of minority cultures is 
created and reinforced significantly from what they see on 
television and if there are inaccurate images or no images 
presented, the public's impression of people of minority 
cultures may be faulty. Such misunderstanding can have far- 
reaching effects. The 1968 report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders makes the point strongly when 
it accuses broadcasters of failing to communicate: 

They have not communicated to the majority of their 
audience. .which is white... a sense of the degradation, 
misery, and hopelessness, of living in the ghetto. They 
have not communicated to whites a feeling for the 
difficulties and frustrations of being a Negro in the 
United States. ... Equally important ^ ... most television 
programiring ignores the fact that an appreciable part 
of its audience is black. The world that television 
offers is almost totally white, in both appearance and 
attitude. ... If what the white American. .. sees on 
television conditions his expectations of what is 
ordinary and normal in the larger society, he will 
neither understand nor accept the black American. is 
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Harriett Skyer president of the American Indian Press 
Association^ said at the Montana media conference, "The 
television industry has probably done the most to stereotype 
American Indians from the beginning." She said she believes 
this is the reason why public affairs programming and local 
shows moderated by and responsive to Native Americans ^re 
crucial to counteract commonly accepted stereotypes. Iks. 
Skye said that a survey conducted by the Office of Public 
Information, United Tribes of North Dakota, of the largest 
television stations in North and South Dakota and Montana 
showed that of the 586 television employees only 15 were 
American Indians. The only program of minority broadcasting 
produced by any station in the survey was from North Dakota, 
"That's KFYR-TV and that is the show that I do," Ms. Skye 
said. She stated that the survey suggested that other 
stations in the tristate area found no time for minority 
broadcasting. (transcript, pp. 169, 171) 

Montana representatives in the media said that their 
public affairs programs do address minority and women's 
issued. Clifford Ewing of KRTV said, "We regularly invite 
American Indians from reservations in our area to come and 
appear not only on our 'Today in Montana* program^ which is 
telecast statewide, but our regularly scheduled newscasts," 
Minorities at the conference, however, indicated a desire to 
see minorities as hosts, moderators , and news personalities 
on regularly scheduled programming, as well as participants. 
One conference participant asked, "What strategy should we 
use to get the television stations to become more responsive 
to minority programming?" (transcripts P. 234) 

The question of programming responsive to minorities 
and the accurate portrayal of groups by broadcasters is 
often cited in connection with the "fairness doctrine." 
Under its mandate, the FCC charges broadcasters with special 
and continuing responsibility in the presentation of news 
and public affairs programming. Broadcasters must fulfill 
two basic requirements. First, they must broadcast 
discussion of issues of great public concern^ and second, 
they must assure overall fairness in that discussion by 
giving fair coverage to each substantial viewpoint. Civil 
rights advocates have argued that issues affecting women and 
minorities must be covered fairly if they are controversial 
in nature. Programming which presents stereotyped views of 
women and minorities may be implicit violations of the 
fairness doctrine. 
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Lionel Monagas of the FCC told conference participants 
that there is an FCC requirement that a licensee do public 
affairs and public service prog ramming ^ but it is up to the 
licensee to make the determination what that programming 
will be, 17 "Some of thisr" Mr. Monagas saidr "must be based 
on the ascertainment of community needs and the programming 
that the community indicates." (transcriptr p. 59) 

The ascertainment of community needs was established by 
the FCC in recognition of the fact that there are types and 
areas of service essential to meet community needs and 
interests in broadcasting. Broadcasters' programming has 
always been a primary indicator of their service to the 
public — and consequently their right to hold a license, 

The FCC's basic programming policy statement identifies 
14 categories of programming that a station should carry as 
"the major elements usually necessary to meet the public 
interestr needsr and desires of the community in which the 
station is located," "Service to minority groups" is one of 
the categories. Information received at the media 
conference from minorities suggesting that current minority 
programming is not responsive to their needs raises serious 
questions about the TV stations' fulfillment of "service to 
minority groups" requirements, i ^ 

Conference participants were vocal on the question of 
images portrayed of women as well as minorities, Mary 
Elizabeth Stewart of KRTV said when she became the first 
woman TV news reporter in Montana in 1973r she received a 
"mildly hostile reaction," she saidr "I did have a 
surprising backlash from people who resented my being there 
because I was a womanr because I was taking a job away from 
a manr and I couldn't possibly know anything anyway," Ms, 
Stewart said most of her detractors were womenr "I don't 
know what: that saysr but I think it probably indicates that 
the general consciousness of the women in Montana about 
being a woman and about the women's movement and all those 
things incumbent to it^ is not very high,,,," (transcript^ 
p, 199) 

The conference workshop on media stereotyping of women 
was V7ell attended and provoked substantial discussion^ of the 
impact of television commercials and programming on women. 
Although the discussion focused on questions applicable to 
network television nationwider the issues also affect and 
are critically relevant to Montana viewers. 
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Workshop comoderator Rosalyn Kaplan reviewed several 
studies of the roles qiven women in commercials and their 
content in aeneral. She noted that evenings and weekends, 
when television audiences increase in size and diversity, 
the great majority of commercials feature men. In 
commercials women are most frequently shown in the kitchen 
or the bathroom, and they usually sell cosmetics and 
household products, whereas men are often shown around 
machinery and are more likely to be selling drugs or 
medicine. women are often portrayed as housewives acting in 
a subservient manner. Studies note that the housewife role 
in itself may not be negative; however, it may be negative 
as portrayed in the media. Women are not often seen in the 
variety of occupations that men are in advertisements or in 
the variety of jobs which women hold in the real world. Men 
are generally in dominant roles and settings^ either as 
individuals or relative to women in the same setting, or 
portrayed as benefactors of tasks performed by women. For 
example, men are recipients of the good cup of coffee which 
a wife makes in a TV commercial. 

Ms. Hale, the other workshop moderator^ stressed the 
importance of television programming in projecting images 
which significantly influence the public. She believes this 
is because the public identifies with characters and roles 
in dramas, for example, more than those in commercials. 

A 1972 study by the National Capitol Area Chapter of 
the National Organization for Women, 20 which was aired by 
WRC-TV in Washington, D.C., found that women in afternoon 
soap operas are depicted as emotional housewives^ mothers, 
or girlfriends seeking and receiving advice from men. Women 
were more often mentally ill or emotionally disturbed than ■ 
men; their own problems, which almost always related to 
their love lives, mental health, or children, were the major 
focal points of the storylines. 

Ms. Hale and Ms. Kaplan made several recommendations to 
Montana women seeking change in media images of women. They 
suggested that women do freelance writing for local journals 
and newspapers, that women move to file complaints with the 
Montana Human Rights Commission if they feel they have been 
subjected to discrimination, that Montana women^ s 
organizations maintain talent banks for media jobs, that 
they establish groups to monitor television programming and 
press coverage and then confront the stations and 
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newspapers, and that women make us© of rights under the 
fairness doctrine. 

On a national level, women have been vocal about media 
imagery. The National Organization for Women (NOW) has a 
broadcast media task force. Among other activities, the 
task force has put together for local use a "Broadcast Media 
Kit" outlining strategies "for creating a feminist media." 
The kit provides directions for gathering employment 
information from stations and monitoring programs. it also 
provides material on FCC reguirements and the fairness 
doctrine and a model agreement between NOW and a television 
station. 2 1 

Commenting on the amount of coverage given to 
minorities and women, Mr. Sample said, "While we do not 
believe that women or minorities have any real concept of 
the amount of coverage they receive on television, we will 
attempt to increase it. "22 
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V. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



EMPLOYMENT IN THE MONTANA MEDIA 



Findings: General 

From interviews and information received prior to and 
during the media conference, the Montana Advisory Committee 
found that minorities, specif ically Native Americans, and 
women are underemployed and underrepresented in both 
television and the written news media. 

At Montana TV stations, minorities are absent from on- 
camera positions such as news commentators', moderators, and 
public affairs hosts. 

None of the five major dailies in Montana employ 
minorities as news reporters or editorial writers. 
Newspaper representatives told the Montana Advisory 
Committee that they have been unable to locate qualified 
minority applicants in the State. At all major newspapers 
m the State, minorities occupy few decisionmaking positions 
and are underrepresented in all other job categories. The 
Advisory Committee also found that women occupy few of the 
decisionmaking positions in newspapers and television. 

The Advisory Committee found that there are no news 
anchorpersons who are women, and reporting of news 
concerning both women and minorities is often unbalanced, 
stereotyped, or not reported. 

Recommendation 1 

To facilitate the upgrading of skills of Native 
Americans and to increase greatly the numbers of Native 
Americans qualified to fill managerial and professional 
positions at newspapers and television stations in the 
State, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and the University of Montana should develop and fund 
training and educational programs addressing the specific 
employment needs of Native Americans. Such programs should 
be developed and implemented in cooperation with Montana «s 
TV stations and newspapers. An example of such a training 
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program is station KKTV's "Involvement'* series in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. i 



Publishers of the five maior dailies should combine 
their efforts and funds to initiate a training program for 
minorities. Such a program should be developed and 
implemented in consultation with the American Indian Press 
Association (Washington, D.C.) and the Motivation Through 
Communication organization (Duluth, Minn.) r and input from 
local Native American community organiza Prions. 

Similarly, the U.S. Department of labor and the 
University of Montana should develop and fund training and 
education programs addressing the specific needs of women to 
implement the above recommendation. 

Organizations concerned with the guality of newspaper 
and TV coverage such as the National Association of 
Broadcasters^ Sigma Delta Chi, American Women in Radio and 
TV, and the Great Falls Newspaper Guild should publicly 
support the training programs for minorities and women. 
Training needs cf wc ^*.en will differ from minorities; for 
example, they may be underemployed as opposed to not 
represented. Training and educational programs should 
address their group needs and possibly focus on appropriate 
methods to train clerical women workers to become TV and 
news reporters. 

Newspaper publishers and TV station personnel managers 
should establish and maintain an "out-of-state" recruitment 
program in order to identify qualifiable minorities and 
women who are interested in working in Montana. 

Findings: Newspaper Training Programs 

The Advisory Committee found that opportunities for 
ongoing training programs or internships are limited at all 
major newspapers in the State. Available internships are 
usually offered, each summer, to students enrolled in the 
•University of Montana's School of Journalism. The 
recruitment method for available internships limits the 
availability of training opportunities for minorities and 
women. To date only two minorities have graduated from the 
iournalism school. Similarly only 37 women have graduated 
in the past 2 years. 
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Recommendation 2 



Each of the five ma1or dailies in the State should 
offer ongoing training programs in news reporting and 
editorial writing. The programs could be developed by 
assigning the responsibility of working with one or two 
interns for a 6-month period to current news reporters. The 
training programs should not be limited to college or 
university students but also should be offered to 
gualifiable minorities and women. Recruitment of trainees 
should be coordinated with major Native American and women's 
organizations within the State and on a national level. On 
a national level, advertising should be carried in major 
minority and feminist publications. 

Findings: Training Programs in Television 

In addition to participating in summer training 
programs offered in other States, several Montana TV 
stations offer summer apprenticeship training programs. 
Thus far these training programs have failed to enroll and 
graduate minorities, gualified by Montana TV standards, to 
hold on-camera positions such as moderators or off-camera 
positions such as producers. 

Recommendation 3 

Local TV stations in Montana should accept'the 
recommendation of Ray Murdock, director of i^otivation 
Through Communication in Duluth, Minn. He recommended that 
TV stations establish individual training programs in 
coordination with Native American studies programs at State 
colleges and universities. Stations should also actively 
seek female trainees through women's studies programs at 
State colleges and universities. 

IMAGERY IN THE MONTANA MEDIA 

Findings: General 

The Advisory Committee found that many newspapers print 
articles concerning women which are biased and tend to 
depict them in traditional sex-stereotyped roles or in a 
negative fashion whenever women do not fit traditional sex 
roles. The Advisory Committee found that newspapers print 
uncomplimentary photographs of women in nontraditional 
roles, occupations^ and endeavors. The Advisory COMXittee 
also found that some newspapers present unbalanced r^j^x>rtin<i 
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or no reporting on minority issues and projected false or 
negative images of minorities. 

In addition^ the Advisory Committee found that local TV 
orogrammincf is not responsive to the needs of minorities and 
women- 

Recommendation 4 

The media should provide increased and objective 
coverage of women's and minority issues in broadcasting and 
newspaper reporting. Some interested minority women's 
groups could assist the media in efforts to insure objective 
news reporting^ but the primary responsibility should be 
that of the media. The Montana Women's Political Caucus^ 
the National Organization for Women, Women ""in 
Communications, and other groups interested in the fair 
portrayal of women by the media should establish a media 
task force in the State. The National Organization for 
Women's media task force coordinator can be contacted for 
consultation and cooperation purposes through the NOW 
National Office, 5 South Wabash, Suite 1615, Chicago, 111. 
60603, (312) 322-1954. Women in Communication can be 
contacted at 83 05-A Shoal Creek Blvd. r Austin, Tex. (513) 
452-0119. 

Similarly, local Native American community 
organizations should create a media task force in Montana. 
Native American groups should contact the American Indian 
Press Association in Washington, D.C. and Ray Murdock, of 
Motivation Through Communication in Duluth, Minn., for 
assistance and cooperation. 

The proposed media task forces could examine all 
aspects of broadcast programming and newspaper reporting to 
identify possible biases which result in negative depiction 
of women and minorities. The task forces could also work 
cooperatively with local TV stations and newspapers to 
initiate needed changes in programming or reporting. 

The Montana Press Association, Montana Chapter of the 
National Association of Eroadcasters, Great Falls Newspaper 
Guild, American Women in Radio and Television, Women in 
Communications, and Native American Newspaper Publishers 
should organize a group similar to the- Minnesota Press 
Council, Saint Paul, Minn. The purpose of the organization 
would be to assist newspapers and television stations to 
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TJ're^a^ef ?o1^e'cub??^'"j: °' "''J^"^^- reporting whenever 
j.^ icxaT^eij X.O rne public interest- soeci f -J i ir 4.vi^ ^ ^ 

rJuortlno *hey have been victims of biased newspaper 

|S^J^S2s°LS;°hf?rj2J-aJe'ntL^'^"'lSr°"f^™\^"^°^^^ 
group miqht wish to invest^ga^e^h^r JSsuL af fjcifni 
aS?™i'' ^"i"-""-" -uoh a? med?a empioy^Jntlnr*^'"" 

Spxelman. 440 West Minnehaha Ave., Saint pIuI? Min^. 
Findings: Newspaper Imagery 

reporSr%'con;rSuteTirbiaL°a"'u"aL"o '^'^ °' 
?ounj"?^^t^ ^"^"^ nei^p%1'ers"2^^^ionta°na?° 1°^?^^ 
found that newspaper reporters are sometimes insensitive t^ 
the^stereotypes. myths, and issues a££ecting minoJKSrand 

Recommendation 5 

the concSrnf o^°N^;"^^''i^^ newspaper reporters in Montana to 
subscr?bl ?n Americans, newspaper editors should 

subscribe to the news release service provided bv the 
American Indian Press Association in wlshiig?on D C Th. 

^odlyr^^Ed°L%^s^s\"Lid^a°L':"' i^^^^S f acin.^N^t^lve'LerlcJns 
Native American newspapers in Montana. ^ 

id-L%?:i"3 

ia€S °«^^°' ^^^^ t^^^/T^^ 

Jia- ^"^Son%f:r- r^^^^^^^^ S:S^"pl?io\Vo' the 

Native American community to develop and cLduc? programs! 

Findings: Television Imagery 

The Montana Advisory Committee found that althonah 
^am-Sp^ 

producers and visible hosts contributes to local W 
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programming which is not responsive to minority community 
needs. 

Recommendation 6 

Television station general managers and public affairs' 
directors should formulate and implement programming 
produced and moderated by minorities. Station general 
managers should work with universities and colleges in the 
region to recruit minorities who could be trained as 
moderators or producers for local TV shows. TV general 
managers should obtain a copy of the American Indian Media 
Directory from the American Indian Press Association in 
Washington^ D.C.r which would assist them in contacting and 
recruiting Native Americans employed in TV training centers^ 
on filming crewSr in telecasting, and as video tape 
operators. TV general managers should also contact the 
American Indian Screen Actors' Guild, Hollywood, Calif, (Jay 
Silverheels, president) for recruitment of Native Americans. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Findings: Affirmative Action Programs of Newspapers 

All representatives from the major dailies in Montana 
said they believe in affirmative action to increase the 
numbers of minorities and women employed by newspapers. 
However, not all of the newspapers had written affirmative 
action plans. The few written plans did not contain goals 
and timetables for the hiring, training, and promotion of 
minorities and women . 

Recommendation 7 

Major dailies in the State should contact EEOC offices 
in Region VIII and request information on guidelines for 
implementing affirmative action plans. They should also 
consult with the EEOC Office of Voluntary Programs in 
Washington, D.C. for assistance in the formulation of 
effective affirmative action programs which, when 
implemented, would begin to correct underrepresentation and 
underutilization of minorities and women. 

Findings: Newspaper Employment Forms for EEOC 

The job categories utilized by EEOC in employment 
reports are irrelevant to the newspaper industry's actual 
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job categories. Their use fcy the ne-wspaper industry leads 
to inaccurate reporting of the number cf persons they employ 
in various job categories by race and sex. For instance, a 
newspaper may report a copy reader in the clerical category 
when the actual occupation does not fit that category but 
rather the professional category. 2 

Recommendation 8 

EEOC should establish alternative reporting forms for 
the exclusive use of the newspaper industry. Such a form 
should reflect actual job titles and would facilitate 
accurate reporting of employee job classifications by race 
and sex and thus strengthen affirmative action monitoring. 

Findings: Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 

The FCC is the only Federal regulatory agency to adopt 
rules prohibiting employment discrimination by its 
licensees. Although this action by FCC has had some 
positive impact on the availability of positions for 
minorities and women in the broadcasting industry^ the 
agency has not effectively enforced its equal employment 
regulations. 

The Advisory Committee found that the written 
affirmative action programs drafted by Montana TV stations 
to meet FCC requirements contain only neutral language 
regarding nondiscriminatory and "merit hiring" practices and 
lack goals and timetables. Although the TV stations are 
complying with FCC equal employment opportunity program 
guidelines^ the FCC guidelines are not adequate because they 
lack specificity arid are not result-oriented. 

The EEOC-"delineat€d job categories used by the FCC in 
the annual employment reports required of licensees are too 
broadly defined and are not based on actual positions in the 
industry; it is therefore extremely difficult to determine 
from the forms the nature of the positions occupied by 
minorities and women. 

A 1971 study by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
found that resolution of complaints receives a low priority 
in the FCC's monitoring of its nondiscrimination 
prohibitions. Further^ the agency has not developed an 
effective mechanism to handle civil rights complaints. 
Alsor despite a large number of requests to do so^ the FCC 
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has designated for hearing only a few petitions to deny 
license renewal which were based on civil rights grounds. 
Without a hearing^ challenging groups have no access to the 
comprehensive data employment and programming. 

Since late 1973, the FCC has been in the process of 
developing new and comprehensive procedures which are aimed 
at correcting the deficiencies in its civil rights 
compliance program pertaining to broadcasters/ However, as 
yet, no new procedures have been adopted. 

Recommendation 9 

The Advisory Committee recommends that the FCC 
strengthen the enforcement of its rules prohibiting 
employment discrimination by its licensees. its new 
enforcement program should include the following: 

The iob categories utilized by the FCC in the annual 
employment reports reguired of licensees should be 
narrowly defined and based on actual industry 
positions. 

The guidelines for licensees' equal employment 
opportunity programs should be strengthened. The 
affirmative action procedures required of licensees 
should be those set forth in Revised Order No. a by the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance in the Department 
of Labor. 3 

The FCC should also develop appropriate enforcement 
mechanisms^ such as compliance reports and a system of 
periodic compliance reviews. 

The FCC should develop a more active and responsive 
system for processing civil rights complaints against 
licens€'es^ with more emphasis on field investigation^ 
contact with complainants^ and background research 
conc'erning the entities regulated. Complaints should 
also be used as a continuing index of licensees' 
compliance with nondiscrimination prohibitions and not 
be allowed to remain pending until license renewal 
time. 
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Notes to Chapter V 



1. Questions about the program can be addressed to George 
Jeffrey, general manager, P*0, Box 2110^ Colorado 

Springs, Colo. (303) 634-2844. 

2. U.S., Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Affirmative Action and Equal Employment s vol. 1, January 
1974, pp. 11-12. 

3*,. 41 C.F.R.§60-2. 
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Appendix A 



Bfoodcost Applicotion 



FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 



Section V| 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 



Call IrccrfK of siAu'on 



Namr of Applicant 



City niid si;»(r which itation i «i licensed to st-rvc 



Appljcanis for construc'ion permu for a new facilicy, for assifinnjcni of license or conscruclion ;.ermij or for CMnsfcr of 
control (other ihnn pro fonmi or mvoluncary assignments .md rransfers), and npplirants for renewal of lict-nsc who have not 
previously done so, file equal employment oppxntunity progiams of aincndmenis jo d.osc programs in the following; t-xhihit 
Existing licensees and permittees at the time of the effective d:.ie of this form arc not rrquirrd to filr an equal crnploymrnt 
opportunity program until filing for rrnewal of license. 



PART I 

Submit as Exhibit No. the applicant's equal employment opportunity program for the station, and its neiwoik opcta- 

lion if the applicant operates a network, indicating specific practices to be follnwcd in oidei lo assure equal tmplov' 
ment.opportunity for Negroes. Orientals, American Indians, Spanish Surnamcd Americans, and women in each of ihc 
tollowmg aspects of employment practice: recruitment, selection, training, placement, promotion, pay, working condi- 
tions, demotion, layoff, and termination. The program should reasonably address itself to --.uch specific practices as ihr 
following, to the extent they arc appropriate m terms of station size, location, etc. A program need no: be filrd if the 
station has less than five fulltime employees or with respect to any minority group which i.s represented in ihe area in 
such insignificant numbers that a program would not be meaningful. In ihc latter situation, a statement of explanation 
should be filed, 

I. To assure nondiscrimination in recruiting: 

a. Posting notices in station employment offices informing applicants of their equal employment rights and iheir 
right to notify the Federal Communications Commission or orher appropriate agency if ihey liclirve diey have 
been the victim of discrimination. 

b. Placing 0 notice in bold type on the employmenr applic.ition informing prospective employees that discrimination 
because of race, color, r*-ligion, national origin, or sex, is rrohil)ited and that they may noiify the I'cdeial Com- 
munications Commission or other appropriate agency if they believe they have hecn discriminated against. 

c. Placing employment advertisements in media which have significant circulation among minor! Cy-group peordc Or 
women in the recruiting area. 

d. Recruiting through schools and colleges with significanr minoriry-group nr wnmen entollmenls. 

c. Maintaining systematic contacts with women's, minority and human rclatinnS organisations, IcRdcfJt and spokesmen 
to encourage referral of qualified minority and women applicants. 

f. Encouraging present employees to refer women and minority applicanrs. 

g. Making known to all recruitment sources that qualified women and minority members are being sought for considera- 
tion whenever the station hires, 

2. To assure nondiscrimination in select ion and hiring: 

a. Instructing personally those nf your staff who make hiring decisions thai women and minority applicants for 
all jobs are to be considered without di scrlminatiop.. 

b. Vhere union agreements exist: 

(1) Cooperating with y ^io,x:: in the development of progiams to assure qualified minority persons of equal 
opportunity for r 'f.t; 

(2) Including an ef.., ^ vcr nondii .riminaiion clause in new or re-negotiated union agreements. 

c. Avoiding use or sce'.tion techniques or tests which have the effect of discriminating Against women and minority 
groups. 

3' To assure nondiscriminatory pla cement and ptomorion: 

a. Instructing personally those of the station staff who make decisions on placement and promotion that women 
and minoriry employees are to be considered without discrimination, and that job areas In which there is little 
or no female or minority representation should be reviewed to determine whether thin results from discritninaiton. 

b. Giving women and mirr. ri ty group employees equal opportunity for positions which lead to higher positions. Inquiries 
as to the In:erestand skills of all lower paid employees with respect to any of the hli^licr paid positions, followed by 
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LTJUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM SECTION VI. Poge 2 



assii.t.inc<-. counselling:. auJ cficctivt- incisures to cii.il.If L-niploy tos with intcrrst and potential ic> <jti;i!ify thc-m- 
Sflves for such pDsitiojjs. 

c. Kc«\ itnvinp. sc'niv»ri[y pruc tivts .ind SL'niority cl.tust-s m union tonuacts to injure thnt sufh prat ticcs ot clauses iirc 
nc>nJisc rimin.iti»ry .mJ 'Ao not h.i\c .i Jist rimin.itory c fleet. 

•t. lo ;>s«.ti{v ntMuitscrtmin:ur>^n u> othe r jrens of employment practie ei;: 

a. f-.xrtmininc; rates of pjy anj frini;r benefits for present employees with equivalent duties, and nd|usn"rjf, any Inequi- 
ties ft'llfld. 

b. Advising; all qualified employcres whenever there is nn oppoit unity to p^rrform overtime wotk. 

PART N 

Assignors and transferors other than in the case ol pro forma ot involuntary assi/^nments and transfers, and renewal appll. 
cants file the followiriR exhibit: 

Submit a report as Exhibit indicating the manner in which the specific practices undertaken pursuant to the 

station s equal employment opportunity prb'gram have been applied and the cffeet of these ptactices upon the 
applications for employment, hiring and promotions of women and minority group members. 

PARTIII 

Assignors, tronsfcrots and applicants for renewal file the following exhibit: 

Submit as Exhibit a brief description of aay complaint which has been filed before any body havir.g competent 

jurisdiction under Federal, State, territorial or local law, alleging unlawful discrimination in the employment 
practices of the applicant, including the persons involved, the date of filing, the court or agency, \hc file number 
(if any), and the disposition ot current status of the matter. 
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Appendix B 



Annual Employment Report 
Each year, beginning in 1971, radio and television stations must nubmiL 
by May 31 an Annual Employment Report to the FCC Riving n statistical 
breakdown of minority Rroup employees by Job cnlo/rory. One section of 
the report form is included here. It should jrive you an idea of Iho in- 
formation you can expect to find in the public file at your local sUtions 



SECTION lU > FULL.TJME PAID EMPLOYEES (npplicnblc to .11 rc.pondmto 



JOB 

CATEGORIES' , 


AL 


L EMPLOYE 




MINORITY fiPnilP rilDf nvnn* 


Tot^l 
(CoJ. 2+3) 

(I) 


Male 
(2) 


Frmalc 
(3) 




MALE 


vn 


4AI r 


Nrcro 
(4) 


Oriental 
(S) 


Ainrrlritr 
JndlAn.'^ 

(0) 


Spnnlch 

AmerUm 
O) 


It.) 


Orlonin) 
(9) 


Antrili ; 

(lo;. 


5ipanif:h 
fitimamrd 
Americnn 


Offictnl* and mans^rr* . 






















CM) 
































































































Craftumm (SklUrd) 
























(:!rml..klllrd) 
























L^borrrs (Unskilled) 
















































TOTAL 

Totnl rinploymcnt from 
Prrvlott* rrooff tlf nn^O 














































'K>f«T to InMtnicttona for c-xpliuialion of all title- funcLlunii. 













aincliida "Mlnoriiy Croup Rmploy<»t»»» and oUi«>ra. Sr* instruction 6. 

RctcIiooB end Alrut- wi|h *''AmrrIc«i Indian." 
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Appendix C 



STATEMENT OF TELEVISION 
PROGRAM SERVICE 


Nflme of Applicant 


Call letters of station 


City and stale which station is licensed lo serve 



FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CONLVAwSSION Section J V-B 



PART 1 

Ascertoinmmnf of Community Neads 

I,. A. State in Exhibic No. the methods used by the applicant Co ascertain the needs and Interests of the public served by 

Cbe scation. Such intormation shall Include (1) tbe'major coramunicies or areas which applicant principally undertakes 
to serve and (2) idcntificatioo of represeocative groups. Interests and organizations which were coosultea. 

B* Describe Id Exhibit No..^ (he significant aeeds and interests of the public which the applicant believes his station 

will serre during the coming license period, iocludiog those with respect to national and tnternationa] matters. 

C. List In Exhibit No. typical and tllusuatlve programs or program series (excluding Entertainment and News) tha( 
applicant plans to broadcast during the coming license period to meet those needs and interests, 

D. Describe In Exhibit No. t he procedures applicant has or proposes to have for the consideration and disposition of 
complaints or suggescioos coining from the public. 

HOT£: Sufficient records shall be kept on file at the station, open for inspection by the Commission, for a period of 3ytfarm 
from tbe date of filing of this statement (unless requested xo be kept longer by the (Commission) to support the representations 
required in answer to Question 1. A, B, and C. These-records should nof be submitted with this application and need not be 
available for public inspection. 

PART II 
Post Pfogfomming 

2* A. State the total hours of operation during the composite week: . 

B. Attach as Exhibit No. .one exact copy of the program logs for the composite week used as n hasis for responding to 

qi2e:ttions herein. Applicants utilizing automatic program logging devices roust comply with the provisions of Section 
73.670(c), Automatic recordings will be returned to the applicant. Exact copies of program logs will not be returned. 

If appllcanr has not operated duting all of the days of the composite week which would be applicable to the 'Jse of this 
fonD, eppliconc should so notify the Commission and request the designation of substl:ute day or days as required. 

3* A. State the .amount of time (rounded to the nearest minute) the applicant devoted in the composite vreek to the program 

tvpe3(see Definitions) listed below. Commercial matter within a program segment shall be excluded In computing time 
devoted to that particular program. segn^ent (e.g*, a IVmlnute news program containing 3 minutes' commercial matter 
ahall be counted as a 12-minute news program)* 

Hours Minutes % of Total Time on Alt 



(I) News 

*(2) Public Affairs 

*(3) All other programs, exclusive 
of Entertalntnent and Sports 



* Attach as Exhibit No. _ a brief description of each program Included la these categories. 

B. If In the applicant's Judgment the composite week does not adequately represent the station's past programming, Appli- 
cant may in addition provide in Exhibit No. the same informatloo as required in 3'A above (using the same 
format) for a representative period during the year preceding the filing of this application. Applicant shall Identify the 
time period used. Applicant need not file the program logs used in responding to this question unless requested by. the 
Commission, 

4. L^st In Exhibit Nn^ typical and IllustratWe programs or program series (excluding Entertainment aod News) broadcast 

during the year preceding the filing of this application which have served public needs and interests In applicant's hidgment, 
Denote, by underlining the Title, those programs, if any, designed t6 inform^ the public on local, national or international 
problems of greatest public importance in the community served by the applicant. Use the format below. (NOTEt If itppU* 
cant's response includes any program described in Question 3, give title of program and refer to that Question wichouc 
further details.) 

A. Title: E. Time broadcasts duration: 

B. Source*: F. Number of times broadcast: 

C. Type*: G. Extent, if any, to which community 
n. Brief description: °' «^°"P^ involved: 

5 State below the amount of time (in hours and minutes) by source * for programs in the composite week, (The response f^hall 
be in term* of lorul progf«'*m time, including commercial maticr.) 

local Network Reco rded 

8 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

0 p.m. - 11 p.m. " **'*" **" ~ ~.— - — 

All c:hcr hours ; ^ ^ ^ . 



See Definitions 
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